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130 
WITH THE MIND’S EYE. 


THE rasping sound of steel on steel ; 
A score of footsteps on the stair ; 
The clink and whir of rod and wheel, 
The voice of labor everywhere — 
Along the wharf the waters lift 
A sluggish current, dull and brown : 
With low black hulls, that slowly drift 
Beyond the smoke-encircled town. 


But fairer scenes before me rise — 
The sunny slope, the brooklet clear ; 
Or where the water-lily lies 
In silver on the silent mere ; 
Where rounded summits, clothed with 
green, 
Are sweet with summer’s passing shower ; 
And rippling rivers flow between 
Wide fields, aglow with bud and flower. 


Oh, forest glade ! oh, wind-swept hill ! 
At morn so fresh, at eve so fair, 
Whose lightest recollection still 
Has power to lessen daily care. 
Though life in narrower groove be cast, 
Though days be dark, and skies be grey ; 
The memory of the happier past, 
Nor greed nor power can snatch away. 
R. STaANSBY WILLIAMS. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


“OUR NAN.” 


Au! she has crossed the briny deep a thou- 
sand times, I ween, 

To linger in the meadow-lands of never- 
fading green ; 

At sunrise, ‘midst the silence of the ever- 
lasting snow, 

She climbs the highest Alpine peak to catch 
the roseate glow, 

That flits across the glaciers to the cataract 
below. 

Ay! not a quaint old city near the golden 
Zuyder Zee, 

But our sweet maid with busy foot has 
tripped away to see ; 

And there she spends the live-long hours, 
as happy as the day, 

Though she beyond her village home has 
never been away. 

Sometimes she sets forth gaily, ere the 
wintry day is done, 

Along the glittering path of rays of golden- 
setting sun ; 

Upon the winged wind to flit above the 
crimson west, 

Until, amidst the stars serene, she drifts 
away to rest. 
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The summer days oft find her with a bucket 
in her hand, 

In quest of prickly ‘urchins,’ 
shells on the strand ; 

Or wandering in some woodland dell, a 
hundred miles from home, 

Where merry brooklets splash the fern 
with iridescent foam. 


; 


or of sea- 


Here she has spent the live-long hours, as 
happy as the day, 

Though she beyond her village hume has 
never been away ; 

Ay ! there upon the sofa, with her crutches: 
by her side, 

The hours of pain pass gaily, as, her hobby 
horse astride, 

‘*Our little Nan,’’ on fancies’ wings, the 
universe doth ride. 

Argosy, A. M. TROTTER. 


ON THE HILLS: MAY. 


BELOow in tranquil lustre lies the weald, 

Verdant with croft and slowly heighten- 
ing corn, 
While drowsily upon the breeze is borne 

The hum of toilers in an upland field, 

By hanger and high underwood concealed, 
Who, halting from the labor of the morn, 
Cluster beneath a hedge of flowering 

thorn, 

And to the listlessness of noonday yield. 

In the clear heights above the hilltop’s 

sward, 
Poised o’er a budding brake of eglantine, 

The skylark hymns as though he had out- 

soared 
His wings’ accustomed scope, and could 
divine 

Elysian islands luminously shored, 

And seas that with enchanted azure 
shine ! 


Speaker. WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


A VAIN SHADOW. 


THE world — what a world, ah me ! 
Mouldy, worm-eaten, grey ; 
Vain as a leaf from a tree, 
As a fading day, 
As veriest vanity, 
As the froth and the spray 
Of the hollow-billowed sea, 
As what was and shall not be, 
As what is and passes away. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


























From The Fortnightly Review. 
FABIAN ECONOMICS, 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
I. 
WHAT DOES SOCIALISM MEAN ? 

SocraLism is a word which is, by 
many people, used in senses so vague 
and so contradictory, as often to de- 
prive it of all arguable meaning. Were 
the matter one of mere verbal pro- 
priety, everybody waio is touched by 
a knowledge of social suffering, and 
desires to relieve it by organized action 
of any kind, would no doubt by the 
derivation of the word be equally justi- 
fied in claiming for himself the name of 
Socialist. But it must be remembered 
that with precisely the same justifica- 
tion we might call a crow a blackbird, 
or a Newfoundland dog a water-wag- 
tail. The practical meaning of a word 
is determined, not by its etymology, but 
its most definite and distinctive use ; 
and the word Socialism, as everybody 
really knows, possesses a meaning more 
or less definitely fixed; and does not 
mean merely a desire to relieve social 
suffering, but a belief that social suffer- 
ing is due to certain special causes, and 
a consequent desire to relieve it by spe- 
cialand peculiar methods. It is known, 
further, that these methods, whatever 
may be their details, would involve the 
destruction of institutions and _ princi- 
ples which have hitherto been consid- 
ered the foundations of all society and 
civilization ; and in especial the insti- 
tution, as it now exists, of private 
property. So much about Socialism 
the general public knows, and so far as 
it goes this is all perfectly true ; but 
the general public knows little more 
than this, and what it does not know it 
makes up for by guesses and assump- 
tions, which are for the most part 
wrong. Such being the case, I shall 
endeavor in the clearest, the briefest, 
and the fairest way possible, to explain 
what Socialism is, as formulated by its 
most competent exponents ; and hav- 
ing thus set before the reader its main 
and most essential elements, I shall fix 
his attention on those of them which 
differentiate it from other systems ; 
and isolating them from the rest, I 
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shall point out the fallacies which un- 
derlie them. 

We must begin by observing that 
Socialism, in a perfectly definite sense, 
has meant and may mean three differ- 
ent things, which are, however, by no 
means mutually exclusive —a conspir- 
acy, a party, and a creed. But in this 
country, at all events, it does not mean 
aconspiracy ; nor can it as yet be even 
regarded as a party. It is indeed 
struggling to form itself into a party ; 
but it is doing this by ordinary consti- 
tutional means ; and so far it is not 
peculiar, and calls for no comment. 
There is, in short, nothing peculiar 
about it except the creed to which, if 
ever it becomes a party, it will aim at 
giving effect. Socialism, therefore, as 
it now exists, may be defined as a body 
of economic and social doctrines, re- 
sulting in certain conclusions as to the 
future possibilities of society — possi- 
bilities which Socialists as a party will 
endeavor to make actual. It is there- 
fore as a body of social and economic 
doctrines that we must consider it, if 
we would understand to any purpose 
its character and its prospects. 

First, however, let us ask this : How, 
or how far, can these distinctive doc- 
trines be identified? For there are 
Socialists of various sects, just as there 
are Christians; and about certain 
points they rival Christians in their 
disagreement. This is true; but 
amongst the more thoughtful Socialists 
— those who, so to speak, have the in- 
tellectual charge of the movement — 
though disagreement about secondary 
points may grow, about certain primary 
points there is a growing clearness and 
agreement. It is to these last points 
that I propose now to confine myself ; 
and in order to show the reader what 
they are I shall make use of a volume 
which has been issued, with a similar 
purpose, by a society of English Social- 
ists, who, whatever their importance 
as a practical force may be, are the 
ablest, the clearest, and most practical 
exponents in this country of what So- 
cialism really is. The society I allude 
to calls itself The Fabian Society ; 


and it must be known to the reader of 
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the Fortnightly Review by a political 
manifesto lately published in these 
pages, even if it is known to him in no 
other way. Societies for propagating 
views are apt to seem ridiculous ; it 
may therefore be not superfluous for 
me to say that the writers of the pres- 
ent volume —for it consists of essays 
by several writers — are persons of 
high education, and trained powers of 
reasoning ; that they are fully con- 
versant with the orthodox theory of 
economics ; that many of the orthodox 
doctrines form part of their own sys- 
tem, and have been adapted by them 
to new purposes in a most plausible 
and ingenious way ; that many of their 
own views and arguments are highly 
suggestive and valuable ; and that the 
principal writer, Mr. Sidney Webb, is 
a lecturer on political economy at the 
City of London College. This volume, 
then, which is called ‘‘ Fabian Essays 
in Socialism,’? may be taken as exhibit- 
ing Socialism in its most favorable and 
most reasonable aspect. To this vol- 
ume we will now proceed to refer. Be- 
tween some of the writers there are 
minor differences of opinion ; and some 
of them on minor points are not quite 
consistent with themselves. But mat- 
ters like these are trifles. In dealing 
with a book of this kind our object 
must be to criticise not the way in 
which a case is stated, but the case it- 
self; and any chance defect in the 
mere statement of it we ought to rem- 
edy, rather than dwell upon, if we 
would criticise it to any advantage. 
What we want is to see how much 
truth certain men have got hold of ; 
not to waste time in quarrelling over 
the manner in which they have man- 
aged to express it. 


II. 
SOCIALISM AS PRESENTED TO US BY 
ITS INTELLECTUAL LEADERS. 

SocrALIsM, then, as these writers are 
careful to tell us, is ‘‘ not a religion ”’ 
—it is par excellence ‘*a property- 
form ;”’ it is ‘the scheme of an indus- 
trial system for the supply of the 
material requisites of human _ social 
existence.”’ Socialists see civilization 
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in some ways steadily advancing. They 
see that in all civilized countries the 
aggregate income produced every year 
is constantly increasing far faster than 
the population produces it. And yet, 
in spite of this, they see poverty on all 
sides of them. The increasing wealth 
seems to accumulate in the hands of a 
limited class ; whilst the great masses 
of the community are face to face with 
starvation ; and are saved from it only 
by the sale of their labor and their 
liberty to others. And this condition 
of things, which would have been mis- 
erable enough at any time, is being 
rendered more intolerable by the edu- 
cation which makes men reflect upon 
it, and by a consciousness of political 
power which inspires them with hopes 
of changing it. 

Such is contemporary society as seen 
and depicted by the Socialists gener- 
ally, and by the Fabian essayists in 
particular ; and Socialism, as a rea- 
soned system, consists, first, of an 
analysis of the causes of the condition 
of things ; and, secondly, of doctrines 
as to the means by which it is to be 
revolutionized for the better. 

In their analysis of the causes of 
the existing social system, economic 
science owes a great debt to the So- 
cialists. They have imported into it 
something which was before altogether 
wanting to it, namely, the historical 
and the comparative method. The 
older economists accepted the facts 
around them, as if they were part of 
the immutable order of nature. The 
Socialists have thrown a new light upon 
the problem, by giving prominence to 
the fact that such is not the case, and 
that certain of the most salient features 
of our present industrial system have 
only developed themselves fully during 
the past five generations, whilst a few 
centuries ago they were altogether ab- 
sent. The chief of these new features 
are capital, as we now know it, and the 
position of the ordinary laborer with 
regard to the conditions of his labor. 
In the Middle Ages, as the Socialist 
school has effectively pointed out, the 
position and occupation of the laborer 
were settled for him by birth and 














status. ‘* Agriculture,” as one of the 
Fabian essayists says, ‘‘ was organized 
in the feudal manner; . . . handicraft 
was ordered by the guilds of the 
towns; ... every man had his class, 
and every class its duties.” That is to 
say, in one way or another, every man 
was, by the very constitution of society, 
assured of access to the means of pro- 
viding for himself a suitabie livelihood. 
This picture, though incomplete, con- 
tains much that is true and pertinent, 
and accepting it for the moment as the 
Socialists present it to us, let us see 
how to account for the change which 
society has undergone since. 

Many Socialistic agitators, of the 
more foolish and ignorant kind, have 
sought to explain all the evils which 
they denounce, by attributing them to 
the exceptional wickedness of the rich 
and the capitalistic classes. But the 
men to whom Socialism owes its exist- 
ence as a reasoned system do nothing 
of this kind, except, perhaps, in mo- 
mentary fits of temper. On the con- 
trary, their entire method of dealing 
with the question puts on one side 
these crude and angry puerilities ; and 
they see that even the worst of the 
evils which arouse their pity or their 
indignation, are due to the action of 
men who were neither better nor more 
wicked than their fellows, but who 
each pursued the course that seemed 
best to him, entirely unconscious of 
the changes he was instrumental in 
producing. In a word, the Socialists, 
in their explanation of economic 
changes, are sober and dispassionate 
evolutionists. They are the very re- 
verse of what many people take them 
to be. Thus, as one of the writers in 
the Fabian volume says, the old social 
order collapsed only because ‘it was 
burst by the growth of the social or- 
ganism ;”’ and ‘‘ the main stroke in the 
industrial revolution was contributed,” 
as Mr. Sidney Webb emphatically says, 
not by the designing policy of any in- 
dividual capitalist, but by the inven- 
tions of men like ‘*‘ Newcomen, Watt, 
and Arkwright.”’ 

And now comes the part of their 
creed which is important practically. 
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Just as the existing social state has 
been evolved out of a state that was 
widely different from it, so out of it in 
turn will be evolved another equally 
different. Just as the feudal system 
has passed away, so, by the same 
power, will pass the capitalistic sys- 
tem; not because theoretically men 
consider it ‘‘immoral or absurd,’? but 
because it is being gradually ‘* burst by 
the growth of the social organism.”’ 
This transformation, the Socialists 
maintain, is in progress now around us, 
and has been in progress for the past 
sixty years. The very capitalists them- 
selves, and politicians who hate the 
name of Socialism, are unconsciously 
working for it, and hastening it on. 
Indeed, all that the Socialists think it 
possible for themselves to do, is con- 
sciously to guide and accelerate a 
movement which would anyhow, sooner 
or later, accomplish itself without their 
aid. They are, let me repeat, evolu- 
tionists, as distinct from revolutionists. 
Any violent revolution, supposing it 
to be successful, would, according to 
them, be only a sign, and not a cause, 
of progress. It would only be a chance 
turbulence on the surface of a great 
current. But the whole tenor of their 
teaching is that it would, as a fact, be 
not successful ; that it would defeat its 
own object, and result in temporary 
retrogression. The Fabian essayists 
argue this point very acutely. Their 
ultimate aim is, as we shall see pres- 
ently, the complete expropriation of 
what they call the possessing classes ; 
but they realize that any violent or 
even sudden expropriation, would not 
only ruin the rich, but a good half of 
the entire community also. ‘* The re- 
sult,’ says the editor of the essays, 
** would considerably take its advocates 
aback. The streets would be filled 
with starving workers of all grades. 

. . They would cry, ‘ Back with the 
good old times, when we received our 
wages, which were at least better than 
nothing.’ . .. In practical earnest,” 
he proceeds, ‘the State has no right to 
take five farthings of capital from any- 
body, until it is able to invest them 
in productive enterprise.’’ Therefore, 
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the Socialists argue, the process of tak- 
ing must be gradual, but none the less 
will it be sure, and each year its speed 
tends to accelerate. It has, in fact, 
begun already. It began years ago. 
It began with the establishment of the 
Income Tax. ‘ Then,’’ say the Fabian 
essayists, ‘‘the thin end of the wedge 
wentin. The Income Tax,” they de- 
clare, ‘‘is simply a forcible transfer of 
rent, interest, and even rent of ability, 
from private holders to the State, with- 
out compensation ;”? and, so far as 


the mere process of expropriation is | 


concerned, the full development of So- 
cialism will be merely the gradual ex- 
tension of taxation of this kind. 
Expropriation, however, is merely a 
means toan end. The State would do 
no good by taking all this money and 
locking it up; and it would do only 
evil by scattering it as an indiscrim- 
inate largess. The sole object of tak- 
ing it is to use it as capital, with which 
to pay the wages of productive labor. 
But before the State can pay the wages 
of labor, it must first become master of 
the complicated organization of labor ; 
and this it can do by degrees only. 
Consequently its spoliation of the pri- 
vate landowners and capitalists must 
take place by degrees also. Let us, for 
instance, take the case of the iron 
trade. The Socialists’ programme is 
that the State, by means of income- 
tax, shall ultimately take the entire 
profits of the iron-masters, and with 
these buy up their property ; just as if 
one man has a glass of beer and two- 
pence, and another man takes the two- 
pence and buys the glass of beer with 
it. But it would be suicidal for the 
State thus to treat the iron-masters 
until, firstly, other industries had ac- 
commodated themselves to the change ; 
and, secondly, till the State was in a 
position to manage the production of 
iron with at least as much skill and 
economy as the present generation of 
employers. The development of the 
State, however, the general em- 
ployer of labor, has begun already, and 
daily goes on apace. The municipal- 
ization of tramways, gas-works, and 
water-works are the most important 


as 
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recent examples, and the most signifi- 
cant; while the most important, as 
well as the oldest, is the post-office. 
The State, then, has only to proceed 
on the course on which it has embarked 
already. From supplying towns with 
gas and water, it will go on to supply 
them with boots, with coats, with 
bread, butter, and so forth, until at last 
it has become the universal manufac- 
turer, farmer, merchant, shopkeeper, 
and landlord. And in this process, let 
|it be again remarked, the Socialists 
maintain, and very plausibly, there 
need be no violence or even abrupt- 
ness. The process might be half ac- 
complished before many people knew 
that it had begun. Forthe State would 
not forcibly extinguish any private en- 
terprises. It would extinguish them 
only by successfully competing against 
them —by producing the same quality 
of goods, selling them at the same or 
| even lower price, and at the same time 
;paying higher wages. It would, in 
fact, extinguish the competitive system 
by competition. 

And supposing this process to be 
|completed, what will be the social re- 
|suli? The result, in this country, 
| according to the Fabian essayists, will 
| be as follows: The aggregate income 
of the country will continue to grow as 
|heretofore ; but for argument’s sake 
| we may estimate it at its present fig- 
}ure, which is, roughly speaking, about 
thirteen hundred millions. About a third 
|of this, say the essayists, represents 
interest on capital, and about an eighth 
the actual wages of ability, or excep- 
tional productive talent. The highest 
exceptional talent, they say, could be 
had, in the open market, for £800; 
and were the highest wages of ability 
}cut down to this, we should diminish 
‘its existing wages by nearly one-half. 
‘Such being the case, nearly half the 
existing wages of ability, and the en- 
tire profits of capital, would be diverted 
from the pockets of the able men and 
the present possessors of capital, and 
would find its way into the pockets of 
the State. The sum which the State 
would thus become possessed of would 
be something like jive hundred million 
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pounds ; and this would constitute an|it would be unless there was some 


addition to the existing wages fund, 
and would be employed in raising the 
wages of the entire community. When 
this is done, the Socialistic transforma- 
tion will be complete. There will still 
be a capitalistic employer, and there 
will still be wage-earning producers ; 
but the capitalistic employer will vir- 
tually be a committee of the producers ; 
and instead of taking for itself any por- 
tion of the product, will only collect 
this product, and pool it ; and then, in 
the shape of wages, return to the pro- 
ducers, not, as the private employers 
do, only a part of it, but the whole. In 
one sense private property will be as 
secure then as it is now. Each man’s 
wages or income will be absolutely his 
own, and all the articles of consump- 
tion and enjoyment which he buys 
with it. The only kind of property 
which will have been Socialized, will 
be, not articles of consumption, but 
the means of production; and the 
Socialization of these last will mean 
merely that each citizen has an equal 
share in them, just as if all were equal 
shareholders in some existing railway 
eompany, in which they were all at the 
same time wage-receiving employees. 
Their income will thus consist of wages 
supplemented by profits. Their wages 
may vary, but the profits that supple- 
mented each man’s wages will be the 
same. Then, with the State for em- 
ployer, there will be full work for all, 
for every one will have the right to 
demand access to the means of labor ; 
and of his own labor, as Mr. Sidney 
Webb says, “he will obtain the full 
resull.””> To distribute products or 
riches ‘‘ according to the labor done by 
each in the collective search for them” 
—this, says the editor of the volume, 
‘is the desire of Socialism ;” and the 
process above described is the process 
by which the desire will be accom- 
plished. 

It remains for a moment to look un- 
der the surface and consider the forces 
to which this evolutionary movement 
is, according to the Socialists, due. 
Conscious endeavor is the last, and in 
some respects the least. At all events 
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stream of tendency with which it coin- 
cided; and this stream of tendency 
consists of a treble series of events. 
The first is the growth of population, 
which necessarily results in a vast por- 
tion of the community being landless ; 
the second is the change in the meth- 
ods of industry —even of agricultural 
industry — which makes individual 
ownership of the means of production 
impossible, and at the same time 
teaches the workers how to act in con- 
cert, and familiarizes them with the 
idea of social, as opposed to individual 
production ; and the third is the growth 
of political democracy, which is the 
inevitable result of education, the dif- 
fusion of news, and rapid travelling. 
Industrial democracy, say the Social- 
ists, is merely the obverse of political 
democracy. The former has already 
matured the methods and habits requi- 
site for the latter; and now, by the 
rapid development of municipal and 
county councils, which are almost as 
rapidly becoming employers of labor, 
the conversion of political democracy 
into industrial democracy is being ac- 
complished. Private capitalism has 
played an essential part in this evolu- 
tion. It has associated the workers. 
Having done this, the private capitalist 
becomes gradually useless, and falls 
away. The State takes his place. 
The State becomes the capitalist, but a 
capitalist transfigured, who is at the 
same time the people. 


III. 

SOCIALISM, A DISTINCTIVE ANALYSIS 
OF THE PRESENT, AND AN HISTORIC 
THEORY OF THE PAST. 

Sucn is the theory and scheme of 
contemporary Socialism, as set forth by 
the leading Socialists themselves —a 
scheme which, when fully realized, 
will, according to them, restore to men 
their lost economic freedom, will re- 
deem them from the transient bondage 
to which private capitalism has sub- 
jected them, will render it impossible 
for an unemployed class to exist, and 
enrich each laborer by rendering back 
to him that vast theft from the prod- 
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ucts of his daily industry, which the 
present system, not the wickedness of 
individuals, makes inevitable. I have 
described this scheme, not only as 
fairly but as fully as the limitations of 
space will allow. I have not, however, 
been able (for space would not allow 
of this) to give the reader a full idea of 
the sober care, the cultivated and labo- 
rious thought, and the powers of acute 
reasoning, exhibited by the writers of 
the Fabian essays generally, and by 
Mr. Sidney Webb in particular. And 
yet in spite of all these qualities, as I 
shall now proceed to show, there is not 
a distinctive —that is to say a really 
Socialistic — argument, in the whole 
book, which is not based on an entire 
misunderstanding of the question—a 
complete misapprehension of the most 
important facts dealt with, and a fail- 
ure to recognize at all the most im- 
portant facts involved; and that the 
moment we apply to it any approxi- 
mately complete criticism, the Social- 
istic theory, despite all the talents of 
its advocates, tumbles to pieces like a 
frail castle of cards. The principal 
errors I allude to, which are absolutely 
inherent in the system, and run through 
the writings of all Socialists, and of all 
the contributors to the Fabian essays 
in particular, may be classified under 
three heads ; and though they are too 
closely connected to admit of entirely 
separate treatment, I shall, so far as 
is practicable, examine them in order. 
They consist firstly of an erroneous 
and incomplete analysis of the existing 
industrial system; secondly of a false 
estimate of what, historically, are the 
tendencies and resuits of that system ; 
and lastly a false view of economic his- 
tory generally, and a correspondingly 
false application of that method of 
comparative criticism, the introduction 
of which in itself is, as I have said 
before, so greatly to the credit of the 
modern Socialistic school. 


IV. 
FUNDAMENTAL 
SOCIALISTIC ANALYSIS. 
THE main error in the Socialistic 
analysis of the existing system of pro- 
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duction is one which I have lately ex- 
posed at length in a volume I called 
‘¢ Labor and the Popular Welfare.”’ 
That error is the doctrine that labor 
is the chief, if not the sole human 
agent in production, and that the non- 
laboring classes are consequently non- 
productive classes. When once this 
error is exposed fully, the foundation 
of scientific Socialism altogether disap- 
pears. It is an error, however, for 
which the Socialists are not respon- 
sible. They have borrowed it without 
criticism from the orthodox econo- 
mists, in whose works it is still ram- 
pant. In the book just alluded to, I 
have analyzed this error at length. 
The substance of my criticism I will 
repeat briefly here. I pointed out that 
the orthodox economists (and I took 
Mill as an example) see plainly enough 
that not only muscular labor but inven- 
tion, scientific discovery, and industrial 
management also, are obviously con- 
cerned in production at the present 
day ; and that the modern increase in 
the productivity. of industrial exertion, 
is due to the development of the latter, 
not of the former. But all these later 
forms of industrial exertion the ortho- 
dox economists include under the one 
term labor. Thus they speak of the 
‘“‘Jabor of the savant,’’ ‘‘the labor of 
the inventor,” “the labor of the su- 
perintendent.”” That is to say, they 
recognize and admit theoretically that 
labor is of two kinds, or that the word 
means two things ; and that one kind 
of labor is a universal faculty, and the 
other a scarce faculty. But this recog- 
nition is only occasional; the truth 
involved in it is never analyzed, or 
incorporated with their general theory ; 
and although on these rare occasions 
they admit that the word labor means 
two things, yet in all their practical 
arguments, without any exception, they 
invariably and persistently use it as if 
it meant only one thing ; and that one 
thing is average muscular labor, to the 
exclusion of labor of any other kind. 
As an instance of this I cited in my 
book the title of one of Mill’s chapters 
in his ** Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,’’? which he calls ‘* The Probable 
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Future of the Laboring Classes,” ex- 
plicitly and exclusively meaning by 
these classes the mass of wage-earning 
manual laborers. And the Fabian es- 
sayists repeat Mill’s confusion. It per- 
meates their whole volume. They too 
recognize intermittently that labor can 
be said to be the sole producer of 
wealth only if by labor we understand 
two things ; but like Mill they reason 
practically as if the word meant only 
one. Here for instance is the editor of 
the Fabian volume striking in the open- 
ing essay the key-note of the whole ar- 
gument. ‘ Shareholder and landlord,’’ 
he says, “live alike on the produce 
extracted from their property by the 
labor of the proletariat.””. And if we 
want to know exactly what he means 
by labor, we have only to refer to the 
beginning of the same paragraph. He 
tells us that labor is a form of human 
exertion, the acquisition of which is 
a mere question of provender.’? There 
is always a supply of it tending to be in 
excess of the demand. Laborers, he 
says, ‘‘breed like rabbits ;’’ and he 
expressly declares that it is the labor of 
men like these that ‘piles up the 
wealth ”’ of the possessing and employ- 
ing classes. 

Now what I have urged in my book, 
‘Labor and the Popular Welfare,’’ is 
that, so long as the word labor is used 
in this sense, it is impossible to reason 
or even think clearly about production, 
if we apply the same word also to the 
exertions of the inventing, the discov- 
ering, and managing class whose inter- 
ests are represented as being not only 
different from, but opposed to, those 
of the laboring class. Accordingly, to 
the exceptional faculties of the former 
I gave a distinct name —ability. I 
pointed out that the moment we make 
language in this way correspond with 
fact, the absurdity of saying that labor 
‘piles up all the wealth” of the 
**shareholder and the landlord’ be- 
comes self-evident. Ability, even the 
Socialists admit, has some part in the 
piling up, or in other words produces 
some portion of the pile ; so that in- 
stead of saying that labor produces, or 
piles up, all the wealth of the commu- 
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nity, we are driven to say something 
that is very different — we are driven 
to say that it produces only a certain 
fraction of it; and then comes the 
question, what fraction ? As soon as 
we come to see this, the whole case of 
theoretic Socialism is lost. Its main 
logical weapon breaks in two in its 
hands. I will point out how and why. 

I have explained in ‘* Labor and the 
Popular Welfare” the principles on 
which the product of labor is to be dis- 
criminated from the product of ability, 
and also the way in which those princi- 
ples are to be applied. The principles 
are merely principles of ordinary log- 
ical analysis ; the application is a ques- 
tion of industrial history. Put briefly, 
what I said was as follows. 

So far as production is concerned, 
the great economic fact of the modern 
world is the constant increase in the 
amount of wealth that resulis from 
the exertions of the same number of 
men. To take our own country for an 
example, there is, in proportion to the 
population, about three times as much 
produced now as there was in the days 
of our great-grandfathers. That is to 
say, two-thirds of our existing national 
income is due to the action of some 
force the development of which is new 
since that comparatively recent time. 
Now this force is not some new devel- 
opment of labor — of labor as defined 
by the Socialists —of that muscular 
force which can always be had for ask- 
ing —the force which, as the Fabians 
say, ‘* breeds like rabbits.””. Muscular 
| force is no more powerful now than it 
was then; nor is the muscular skill 
greater. The most exquisite work that 
mere manual effort can accomplish has 
been accomplished long ago, and we 
cannot surpass it now. The sole cause, 
then, of this increment has not been 
labor, but the gradual concentration 
of the moral and intellectual faculties 
of exceptional men on the problem of 
directing labor. These faculties thus 
concentrated constitute industrial abil- 
ity, or—to put it more shortly — abil- 
ity. It is the increasing operation of 
ability that has been the sole new fac- 








tor in production, and therefore it is to 
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ability that the modern increment in 
wealth is due. In other words, about 
two-thirds of our present national in- 
come is produced, uot by labor, but by 
ability. In ‘Labor and the Popular 
Welfare’ this calculation is carefully 
worked out, but it is enough here to 
put it in this brief form. 

Now it is this fundamental fact that 
Socialism ignores— Socialism  gener- 
ally, and the Fabian essayists in partic- 
ular; and in the case of these special 
writers this lacuna in their analysis 
can be made all the more clear in 
connection with the above criticism, 
because they not only, like Mill, recog- 
nize in an intermittent way that ability 
is a productive force of some kind, but 
they actually call it by the name I my- 
self have given to it. They call it 
ability. They even speak of ‘ the rent 
of ability,” defining this as the quan- 
tity by which the products of the able 
man exceed those of the average la- 
borer; and they admit on these occa- 
sions that, whilst labor is a universal 


faculty, the more productive forms of 
ability are by comparison extremely 


rare, The editor of the volume, for 
instance, speaks of it in the opening 
pages as a function *‘of those scarce 
brains, which are not the least of na- 
ture’s capricious gifts.” Now if the 
writers had followed out the train of 
thought latent in this admission, their 
entire reasoning would have been in- 
evitably altered ; but they never do 
this. They only at intervals recognize 
this truth, to drop it; and instead of 
incorporating into it their logical sys- 
tem, they leave it lying, useless and 
detached, on the surface. 

This procedure on their part is 
mainly due to the fact that they have 
never clearly seen what ability really is, 
and in what precise way, as a produc- 
tive agent, it differs from labor. The 
true difference, which I have explained 
at length in ‘Labor and the Popular 
Welfare,” is as follows. Labor, of 
whatever degree, skilled or unskilled, 
is a kind of industrial exertion which 
begins and ends with the particular 
task or material on which each laborer 
is engaged — whether it is carrying a 
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sack of coals, fixing a brick in its place, 
riveting the plates of a ship, or scraping 
a true surface for the slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. Some of these forms of 
labor are skilled, some unskilled. One 
will bring the man who performs it 
fifteen shillings a week, another four 
guineas, or even more. But each has 
this characteristic in common, that it 
begins and ends with the individual 
sack carried, the individual surface 
made true, and so forth. But ability 
is a form of industrial exertion which 
influences the labor of an indefinite 
number of men on an indefinite num- 
ber of tasks, either by supplying each 
simultaneously with similar assistance 
in performing his task, or with some 
given pattern by which he is to work, 
or by correlating the different exertions 
of different bodies of laborers. For 
instance, so far as labor is concerned, 
precisely the same kind and quality of 
force is exerted in digging a canal and 
in digging a railway cutting or throw- 
ing up a railway embankment. But 
what has transformed canal-transit into 
railway-transit has been the ability of 
a minority of men operating on a vast 
army of laborers, and entirely transfig- 
uring the result, whilst the labor has 
remained unchanged. And what is 
true of the creation of railways is true 
of modern progress and modern pro- 
duction generally. The entire growth 
of wealth in the modern world is an 
increment which has been added by 
ability to the old product of labor. The 
Fabian essayists, often as they men- 
tion ability, have, as I say, never at- 
tempted an accurate analysis of its 
character and its functions; but the 
moment they do so, and connect this 
analysis with the rest of their theory, 
the above conclusion is inevitable. It 
leaps to light. 

For the elucidation of this truth, so 
fatal to the Socialistiec theory, the So- 
cialists themselves are to be thanked. 
The orthodox economists dealt with 
the laborer’s reward only under the 
aspect of the wages paid him by an 
|employer, and treated it as something 
| regulated by supply and demand. The 
| Socialistic economists have done signal 
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service by insisting that this is a wrong, 
or at least a one-sided, view of the 
matter ; and that the true view of the 
point at issue is obtained not by in- 
quiring what labor receives under the 
existing system, but by inquiring what 
labor produces ; by insisting that wages 
are merely a disguised form of what is 
produced by the laborer, and by declar- 
ing that the wage-question is at bottom 
this : Does the laborer get the whole of 
his produce? Or does he get only 
part? But here comes the point which 
the Socialists fail to see. If the reward 
of labor is to be considered in this way, 
the reward of ability must be so con- 
sidered likewise ; and the question is 
forced upon us, What proportion of the 
national income does ability produce ? 
or, in other words, what does that 
small minority of men produce, who in 
virtue, as the Fabians say, ‘‘of na- 
ture’s capricious gifts,’ possess that 
rare faculty ? And the answer is ar- 
rived at in the way above indicated. 
This small minority produces all that 
portion of the national income which, 
without the assistance of its ‘ rare 


gifts,’ the majority could not produce. 
Such is the principle by which the 
respective products of these two fac- 


ulties must be discriminated. Let us 
now come to the application of the 
principle. This, as I said, can be 
made only by the assistance of actual 
experience, and especially the facts of 
experience, extending over consider- 
able periods, as recorded in industrial 
history. In ‘Labor and the Popular 
Welfare ’? I took the products of the 
industry of a population of ten million 
persons in this country a hundred years 
ago; and for argumentative purposes 
made labor a present of the total prod- 
uce. Itis impossible to maintain that 
mere labor, the faculty ‘that breeds 
like rabbits,’ divorced from the con- 
trol of ability, can produce more than 
the total which, in the days of our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
was produced by labor and ability to- 
gether. Starting, then, with the above 
exaggerated estimate of what labor can 
produce, I showed what the total prod- 


uct of labor in this country is at the! 
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present time; the result being that 
labor’ at this moment produces less 
than five-thirleenths of the existing 
national income, and ability eight-thir- 
teenths. The wages of labor, however, 
are about seven-thirteenths of the 
whole ; that is to say, labor receives 
to-day at least forty per cent. more 
than it produces. 

The whole materials of this conclu- 
sion are in the Fabian volume itself. 
Over and over again is the admission 
made that in order to maintain produc- 
tion in its present state of efficiency, 
still more to increase it, the State will 
require ‘‘the scarce brains’? just as 
much as private enterprise does now ; 
but the writers fail to see the enormous 
results of this admission. I am_ not 
speaking now of the precise figures in 
the calculation just made. They are 
matters not of theory, but of historical 
detail. But some result substantially 
the same as what I have mentioned 
inevitably follows from the reasoning 
of all the Fabian writers, when once 
their unconscious admissions have 
been expanded into their full signifi- 
cance. The only theoretical answer 
possible, which bears any semblance of 
plausibility, is one which they have 
not given, but which they might give ; 
and I wiil mention it for two reasons 
—firstly, because its plausibility at first 
sight is so great; and, secondly, be- 
cause by dwelling on its falsehood, we 
shall have our attention fixed on a fun- 
damental economic truth, which has 
hitherto by all schools been altogether 
neglected, and which will throw addi- 
tional light on the calculation made 
above. 

The plausible answer is this. It 
may be said that if ability is to be held 
to produce all that part of the product 
which is over and above what labor 
could have produced without its assist- 
ance, by the same argument labor can 
be shown to have produced the whole 
of the product, since without its assist- 
ance ability would produce nothing. 
But this contention is false for two 
reasons —a minor reason and a major 
reason. The minor reason is _ that 
when we talk of labor and ability we 
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mean not abstract faculties, but we | 
mean men possessing them ; “and | 
though the average laborer is not a 
potential man of ability, the man of 
ability is a potential laborer ; therefore 
men of ability could always produce | 
more, per head, than average laborers, | 
even though these last gave them no| 
assistance whatever. But this point is | 
trifling, and requires but passing notice. 
The important point is as follows. 

All practical reasoning is carried out 
by the aid of suppositions. We esti- 
mate the causes of this or that result 
by seeing what would happen if such 
and such a cause were withdrawn. 
But in all practical reasoning —in all 
reasoning intended to guide action — 
the suppositions we make must be sup- 
positions of possibilities. Thus in eco- 
nomics we take no account of the part 
played in agriculture by the air, or by 
the force of gravity ; because nothing 
we can do by our social or political 
action will interfere with the presence 
and operation of either one or the 
other of them. They are permanent 
facts of nature, and we therefore as- 
sume them as such. Now labor is, in 
this respect, exactly like air or gravity. 
It is a permanent necessity of life. 
Under certain circumstances a minority 
of men can be exempted from it; but 
for the majority of all communities, to | 
labor is as necessary as to eat, or even 
to breathe. In other words, the task- 
master of man is nature. The average | 
man is a little mill that nature turns, | 
by the wind or the stream of his neces- 
sities. His limbs and muscles labor as | 
inevitably as his heart beats. But the 
case of ability is altogether different. 
This is a faculty which develops itself | 
only under special circumstances ; | 
whilst the productivity of labor varies | 
little, that of ability is capable of indef- 
inite increase ; and again, after it has 
increased, it may at any moment con- 





labor. We might as well calculate 
what would happen if the laborers had 
wings, and were to fly away to the 
moon. 

The recognition of this truth leads us 
to a second set of considerations. The 
true task-master of man being, as was 
just said, nature, his true taskmaster is 
not the employing class. What this 
class, which represents ability clothed 
with capital and operating through cap- 
ital, really does, is to intervene between 
man and nature, and transfigure the 
impersonal brute taskmaster into a 
reasonable and personal one, which 
at its hardest imposes conditions no 
harder than nature does at her hard- 
est; which generally imposes con- 
ditions at once less hard and more 
advantageous ; and which is the one 
intermediary through which mankind 
in general can ever strike with nature 
a better bargain than it does at present. 
The dark picture which Socialists draw 
of the lot of the working-classes owes. 
most of its darkness to the fact of their 
measuring life by a false standard. 
They estimate the lot of the workers 
by the lot of those who employ them 
—a lot which, under certain condi- 
tions, may be made impossible for any- 
body, but which, under no conditions, 
could be made possible for all; and 
they attribute the hardness of the gen- 
eral lot to the action of those who en- 
joy the exceptional lot. But let them 
remove these last, and what will hap- 
pen then? The employing, the privi- 


|leged class, would have been swept 


aside, only to reveal the sterner, the 
more grudging, the more implacable 
features of nature, the arch-capitalist 
— who, in some regions, indeed, smiles 
on some of her slaves, keeping them 
by her smile in savagery, but who, 
lover far wider portions of the earth’s 
|surface, sweats them more unmerci- 
\fully than the most callous of human 


tract. Therefore, whilst we are argu-| tyrants. 

ing in accordance with the realities of | Here, for instance, is a description of 
things when we calculate what labor| men free from the domination of capi- 
would do if there were no ability, we|tal, and having nature for their sole 
are indulging in a supposition which is|employer. ‘* They labor early and late. 
altogether fanciful when we consider |They work hard. They plod on from 
what would happen if there were no/ day to day, and from year to year— 
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the most patient, untirable, and per- 
severing of human animals. There is 
not an hour of a single day in the year 
during which they rest. It would as- 
tonish the English common people to 
see the intense labor with which they 
earn their firewood.’’ It might be 
thought that the above was a passage 
from Karl Marx, describing the misery 
of the *“‘ white slaves”? of capital. It 
is not. It is taken, with merely the 
sentimental padding omitted, from an 
account quoted by Mill as a show ex- 
ample of the happy condition of a Ger- 
man peasant proprietor. 

And now we may return with a fresh 
set of illustrations, from the question 
of the natural bondage of labor to the 
question of the natural products of 
labor. The scanty amount wrung from 
the soil by the German peasant is a 
good living example of what labor itself 
produces. Other examples are the 
village boot-maker, who works for him- 
self and sells direct to the consumer ; 
and the old cotton-spinners and weav- 
ers, who worked in their own cottages. 
Both these last are cited by the Fabian 
essayists as types of the position of 
laborers, when not under the tyranny 
of the profit-mongering and plundering 
employer. That under the dominion 
of the employer their gross product is 
increased is too well known to require 
reassertion here ; but it will be well to 
point out that not only is the gross 
product increased, but that what the 
laborer himself receives is increased 
also. A weaver, in the good old days 
to which the Fabian essayists refer —a 
weaver who represented labor not in 
bondage to ability — earned, according 
to Arthur Young, seven and sixpence : 
week. A weaver in a modern cotton- 
mill earns thirty shillings. 

There is no space here to pursue this 
subject further ; but enough has been 
said to make it clear to the reader that 
there are ample means of verifying the 
practical reality of the fact that the 
labor of the many, as apart from the 
ability of the minority, creates but a 
small part of our existing national in- 
come; that the national income rises 
with the increased application and in- 





creased efficacy of ability ; and that if 
ability is unduly hampered, or suffers 
a reduction in force by a reduction of 
its natural incentives, the national in- 
come is capable of indefinite shrink- 
age. ; 

When once this truth is plainly stated 
it becomes impossible for even the 
Socialists themselves to deny it. It is, 
indeed, implicit in their teachings ; and 
it is unconsciously acknowledged by 
every one of the Fabian essayists. The 
State, according to their view, is to be- 
come the sole employer ; but the State, 
to fulfil this function, will be obliged 
gradually to enlist in its service all the 
ability now in the service of private 
enterprise ; and on the efficiency of 
this ability, under new conditions, will 
depend whether there will be as much 
to distribute amongst the laborers, 
when labor takes nearly the whole, as 
there is now, when it takes only a part. 

So far as the question of men * sell- 
ing themselves into bondage” is con- 
cerned, Socialism would make no 
change whatever. If a man who has 
no land, who lives only on wages, and 
who has nothing to separate himself 
from starvation but the sale of his 
labor —if such a man is a white slave 
now, the bulk of the community under 
Socialism would be white slaves still, 
and slaves with no chance of ever at- 
taining freedom. The three cardinal 
doctrines enforced by all the Fabian 
essayists are, first, that no man must 
be allowed to own any of the means of 
production; secondly, that he shall 
own, but own only, his wages, and the 
articles of consumption he can buy 
with them ; and, thirdly, that without 
labor a man will get no wages at all, 
and that if, as one of the Fabian essay- 
ists says, ‘‘he choose not to work he 
will be in danger of starvation.” 

So far as the bulk of the community 
goes, Socialism does not even promise 
any change, except in the two follow- 
ing particulars. One is that, no matter 
how fast population increases, the State 
will be able to find productive labor 
for all. The other is, that their labor 
will be rewarded by increased wages. 

Now, as to the first point, it must be 
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enough for me here to say that there 
is in the Socialistic scheme no hint of 
any new power or principle by which 
a Socialistic State would be _ better 
enabled to solve the problem of finding 
productive labor for all than the pri- 
yate capitalist is. A Socialistic State 
could easily waste the savings of the 
country in setting men to useless and 
unproduetive labor ; but how to make 
productive labor, on one narrow por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, keep pace 
with an indetinite multiplication of its 
inhabitants is a problem to be solved, if 
at all, not by the State as the State, but 
by the State as a body able to secure 
the services of individuals endowed 
with rare industrial genius —the gen- 
ius that is able to wrest new secrets 
from nature and discover new indus- 
tries or new methods of industry. To 
say that the State, as the State, would 
be able to do this is as absurd as to 
say that the State could discover a new 
star. 

Next as to the question of increased 
wages — an increased reward for labor 
—this point can be dealt with very 
briefly and simply. The Fabian essay- 
ists, as has been said, calculate that 
were Socialism realized to-day the State 
would have an annual fund of five hun- 
dred millions at its disposal, taken from 
the present possessing classes, and that 
this would be available for division 
amongst the great mass of the wage- 
earners. These Utopian financiers, 
however, forget that, as Mr. Giffen 
pointed out, two hundred millions of 
this represents capitalized savings, and 
that, unless the productive powers of 
the community are to decline, this sav- 
ing would still have to be made. The 
wage-earners could not have it to spend 
as private income. The five hundred 
millions, therefore, shrink to three 
hundred, which would have to be 
divided amongst some thirty-three mil- 
lion persons,’ and which would yield 
them a bonus per head of three-and- 
sixpence per week. 





| 

1 In this caleulation about five million persons | 
are deducted from the total population, as belong- | 
ing to the class of State employers of labor and 
their families, 


If this number is thought too large, ! 
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So much, then, for what Socialism, 
according to the figures quoted by So- 
cialisis, could do for the people gen- 
erally, even if we accept their own 
premisses. But in their premisses the 
most important question of all is neg- 
lected. They assume this five hundred 
millions of annual income as a natural 
product, inevitably resulting from the 
exertions of a population of  thirty- 
eight millions of people. But let them 
look back only to the time of the first 
great Exhibition, and they will find 
that even at that recent date, had the 
population then been as great as it is 
now, the production of this sum would 
have been impossible. If the actual 
wage-earning population at that time 
had received the same wages per head 
they receive now, the entire national 
income would have been more than 
swallowed up in paying them, and the 
Socialists would have found no surplus 
remaining at all. The entire fund 
then, with which they propose to deal, 
is practically a growth of the last forty 
years. It has come to be produced only 
through a series of very complicated 
circumstances and the play of intricate 
forces ; and were these interfered with 
the millions would at once dwindle and 
disappear. It is, in other words, the 
product, not of the labor which we may 
always count on to exert itself, and ‘ to 
breed like rabbits,’’ but of the ability 
of the ‘scarce brains, which are not 
the least of nature’s capricious gifts,” 
and which may cease to exert them- 
selves any day if they are not appropri- 
ately stimulated. 

Here, then, comes the point of fun- 
damental difference between Socialism 
and the existing system. So far as 
concerns the necessity of men selling 
themselves for wages, and working at 
the bidding of industrial superiors, So- 
cialism will make no difference, except 
that it will arm every director of indus- 
try with the powers of a State official. 
Its fundamental peculiarity is that it 
will take from the men of ability the 


it is easy to alter the calculation, so as to increase 
the number of the laborers, in which case the in- 
erement of wages will be even less than what is 
above stated. 
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larger part of what they produce, and 
yet expect that they will continue to 
produce it just the same. Every stim- 
ulus to exceptional exertion will be an- 
nihilated. The ‘scarce brains’? who 
will still have to wield capital are to be 
released alike from all the penalties of 
failure and nearly all the rewards of 
success — from the penalties of failure, 
because the capital will not be their 
own ; and from the rewards of success, 
because, as the Fabians distinctly say, 
a graduated income-tax would always 
be held in readiness for the special pur- 
pose of taking from every industrial 
genius everything that he produces an- 
nually above the value of £800. 

The Fabian essayists will at once say 
no to this. They will say, and with 
perfect truth, that all through their 
book they draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween the wages that will be paid to 
ability, and the interest on capital, or 
that part of the product which now 
goes to a man as owner of the means 
of production. To own the means of 
production, say the Socialists — and no 
one insists on this truth more logically 
and lucidly than they do—is necessa- 
rily to receive interest, on account of 
the use made of them ; and it is mainly, 
they say, in the shape of interest that 
the money goes away, which it is the 
great object of Socialism to give back 
to labor. Therefore, all that the Social- 
istic State will do is, they contend, not 
to rob ability, but merely to resume 
possession of the materials through 
which ability operates. 

The confusion of thought implied in 
this reasoning is astonishing. In the 
first place, if interest, under the pres- 
ent system, can be said to be a robbery 
from anybody, it is obviously a robbery 
not from labor, but from ability ; since 
it is a point admitted, by even the 
Socialists themselves, that it is only 
ability, or ‘‘the scarce brains,” that 
can manipulate the means of produc- 
tion, as they now are, to advantage. I 
shall recur to this point presently ; but 
at the present moment it is not the 
point that it is really important to no- 
tice. The important point is that the 
means of production, as they exist to- 
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day in this country, are themselves the 
production of ability. Their estimated 
value is about ten thousand millions ; 
and of these ten thousand millions, 
eight hundred thousand have been cre- 
ated since the year 1800. Socialists 
talk of them as if they were indestruc- 
tible gifts of nature, which had always 
existed, and which could never be de- 
stroyed, no matter what tricks we 
played with them. They talk of them 
as if they were synonymous with the 
natural qualities of the soil; and ac- 
cordingly we find the Fabian essayists 
constantly speaking of the State veswm- 
ing its medieval rights to them. They 
might just as well talk of the State 
assuming its medigval rights to the last 
picture painted by Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton. The Fabian phrase is plausible 
only with regard to land ;? and no 
doubt it might be possible to organize 
a new community in which the State 
should be the owner of certain rights in 
the soil. But in any old and highly 
cultivated country, the soil is a kind 
of centaur, the body of which is land, 
and the head and shoulders capital. 
Even as it is, the land of this country 
forms, in point of value, only vune- 


1I am compelled here to criticise briefly in a 
foot-note a point which on some other occasion I 
hope to deal with at length. The Fabian pro- 
gramme as to the Socialization of land is as fol- 
lows. Let us divide, for simplicity’s sake, the 
various qualities of soils in a county into two 
classes. A man’s labor on soil of the first class 
yields, let us say, £150 a year; a similar man’s 
labor on soil of second class yields £50 a year, 
Thus if the soil were owned by the cultivators, the 
first man, owing to no extra effort of his own, 
would be the happy possessor of an extra £100 a 
year. The Fabians tell us that the Socialistic 
State would take this £100 a year from the first 
man, and divide it between the two, the result 
being that each would have £100. They entirely 
fail to perceive that such an arrangement would 
at once introduce into the Socialistic State all the 
seeds of the deadliest industrial warfare, For let 
us assume (as the Fabians do with sufficient accu- 
racy for the purpose of argument) that all the best 
land is occupied first. We have then a class of 
cultivators who all have £150 a year; but the mo- 
ment, with the growth of population, the inforior 
soil is oceupied, every new cultivator inflicts a 
direct injury on the old, making him poorer by 
exacting some part of his income, Every culti- 
vator, therefore, of any acre of inferior land, would 
be the natural enemy of the cultivator of superior 
land, and it would thus be the direct interest of 
the latter to prevent inferior soils being cultivated 
at all, 
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seventh part of the total means of pro- 
duction; and if we deduct the value 
that capital and ability have added to 
it, it would not count for so much 
as one-tenth. Virtually, then, those 
means of production in which Socialists 
say the State is to resume its medieval 
righis, are means of production the 
very existence of which were hardly 
dreamed of even at the end of the 
last century. They are the artificial 
product of the present century — the 
product, roughly speaking, of three 
generations of able men —the grand- 
fathers and the fathers of the men who 
now possess it, and of these living able 
men themselves, who have created 
more than a fifth part of it; and to 
whose constant exertion it is alone 
due that the whole is not dissipated. 
These means of production, in other 
words, are the savings from the private 
incomes created by able men ; and one 
of their main motives in creating these 
incomes has been the desire to capital- 
ize a part of them into means of future 
production, in order that this should 
yield, either to themselves or their 
families, these very millions on which 
Socialism desires to seize. 

I will illustrate this by a case which 
the Fabian essayists suggest — the case 
of an able man, who, because his abil- 
ity is a social necessity, will be able to 
command, they estimate, about £800 a 
year. Such a man would, with suffi- 
cient motive, be able to save annually, 
say £700. If he does this from the age 
of twenty-five to thirty-five, he will be 
the owner of £7,000, which, if managed 
by himself, will, under the existing sys- 
tem, bring him in some £700 annually. 
He will now be able to save £1,400 a 
year ; and if he does this for another 
ten years, he will have saved at the 
end at least £14,000 more, and then be 
the owner of £21,000, which will bring 
him in some £2,000 annually. At this 
juncture, if he chooses to do so, he will 
probably be able to sell the business he 
has developed to some other man of 
ability, and be able at forty-five to 
retire as a leisured man. At all events, 
he will be master of an income which 
is the result of his past exertions, and 
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is independent of his present exertions, 
and which he will be able to leave to 
his wife or children. He will have 
created in the shape, let us say, of 
a factory or printing works, an inani- 
mate co-worker with living ability and 
labor ; and as the owner of it, he will 
command a share of the product which 
it helps to produce, just as he would 
were it some colossal horse which he 
had constructed and endowed with 
life, and let out for hire. Such is the 
process by which the great mass of the 
existing means of production have 
come into existence, and are kept in 
existence. Thus interest is just as 
much the product of ability as are 
the wages of superintendence or man- 
agement ; and it has been only for the 
sake of enjoying this product that abil- 
ity has exerted itself to increase the 
means of production. It is indeed 
ability’s indirect product ; but it is the 
product for the sake of which ability 
mainly exerts itself. 

To convince ourselves that such is 
the case, let us see what would be the 
conditions of our man with £800 a 
year—the maximum — under Social- 
ism. The moment he can command 
this salary from the Socialistic State, 
every motive to exert himself further 
is gone. Let him develop and apply 
his genius to never such good purpose, 
let him multiply wealth by the use of 
his ‘‘ scarce brains”? to never so great 
an extent, he will be creating these 
new products only to have them swept 
away from him by the collector of in- 
come-tax, who will be watching him as 
though he were a public enemy. But 
not only will every motive to produce 
more be annihilated ; what is of yet 
greater importance, every motive to 
save —or, in other words, to increase 
the means of production — will be an- 
nihilated likewise. He will be allowed 
to spend his £800 a year as he likes, so 
long as he spends it on wine, or plum- 
cake, or on neckties; but if, instead 
of spending £700 a year on these, he 
should wish to spend it on the con- 
struction of some improved printing- 
press, the Socialistic State would say to 
him, ‘“‘ By all means do so if you like ; 
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but the moment it is finished we shall 
confiscate it; and whoever gets any 
benefit from it, you, at all events, shall 
get none.’’ The Fabian essayists dis- 
tinctly say that any property, no matter 
of what kind, which is capable of yield- 
ing any rent to ils owner, must, on So- 
cialistic principles, be ruthlessly taken 
away from him.} 

It will be thus seen that Socialism is 
a war upon two things — first, on every 
motive to increase the gross products 
of the community, or, in other words, 
the fund out of which alone capital 
can be saved; and, secondly, upon 
every motive to save it. So far as it is 
possible to translate into figures the 
programme sketched out by Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb and his friends, ability is to 
be robbed of about half of the hundred 
and eighty millions which it produces 
annually by its direct action, and of the 
whole of the four hundred and fifty 
millions which it produces by its indi- 
rect action ; and, in addition to this, of 
the fraction of its products that would 
be left to it, it is to be jealously and 
forcibly prevented from making that 
use — namely, saving and investment 
—which, in the eyes of the most en- 
ergetic men, gives it its greatest value. 


1 One of the Fabian essayists gives as an example 
of rent-yielding property some great picture by 
Raphael; and points out with great clearness, that 
if such a treasure is suffered to be the property of 
an individual, nothing can prevent the owner’s 
deriving a rent from exhibiting it. The writer 
naively hints a doubt whether any men exist who 
would be really selfish enough even to wish to call 
such a picture their own; but oddly enough he 
forgets to consider the case, not of a man who 
accidentally owns an ancient masterpiece, but of a 
living artist who produces masterpieces himself. 
If we accept a picture as representing rent-yielding 
property, what concerns us as economists is the 
production of new pictures, rather than the in- 
heritance of old ; and, according to the Socialists, 
if some State servant happened also to be a great 
artist, he need only employ his leisure in painting 
pictures great enough to make the public anxious 
to look at them, and the State would swoop down 
on them, and seize them as if they were smuggled 
brandy. A great artist is indeed the one kind of 
producer who might occasionally be found willing 
to produce under such conditions; but even 
amongst artists this would occur but seldom; 
whilst amongst no other kind of producer would it 
occur at all. A man may be willing to produce 
something with the intention of giving it away; 
but he will not produce anything with the cer- 
tainty that it will be forcibly taken away. 
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Mr. Sidney Webb denounces “ the free- 
dom to privately appropriate the means 
of production,” forgetting that the 
means of production are the personal 
product of the ability of the appropri- 
ators, and that what he calls appropria- 
tion is merely a man’s keeping what he 
has made, and putting it to the use for 
which he has made it ; and he speaks 
lightly of the ease with which these 
‘¢appropriators ’”’? could be ‘ expropri- 
ated by the community.” He might 
just as well speak of the ease with 
which he could cut a laborer’s throat, 
and then argue as if the man would go 
on laboring. 

Here we have the one peculiar doc- 
trine on which Socialism rests, and 
which alone fundamentally divides it 
from all other systems. It is the Goc- 
trine that ability will continue to exert 
itself as heretofore, when almost every 
motive to exertion is taken away from 
it. Socialism, no doubt, has many 
other peculiarities ; but these are sec- 
ondary and incidental, and they are all 
derived from this. If any one doubts 
that such is really the case, the writings 
of the Fabian essayists contain all the 
materials for showing him that it is so. 
Almost every one of the writers, un- 
consciously but continually, is acknowl- 
edging that the bulk of our modern 
wealth is the product of ability, not 
labor —of the few, not of the many ; 
and that were the exertions of the few 
hampered or weakened, the wealth 
which the Socialists would distribute 
would cease to exist at all. 

The essayists constantly endeavor to 
hide this fact from their eyes by trying 
to persuade themselves that, by some 
unanalyzed process, the powers of 
ability are diffusing themselves amongst 
the community generally ; and they 
support this contention by observing 
that capital now is not usually manipu- 
lated by the men who own it, but by 
salaried managers, who do all the work 
of ability —- managers who can always 
be obtained for a salary of £800 a year ; 
and they point in especial to the forma- 
tion of trusts, and the grouping of many 
capitals under one central management. 
But the puerility of these arguments is 
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one of the strangest things in the book. 
Do Mr. Webb and his friends think 
that the powers which introduced 
steam, for instance, are represented by 
a manager at £800 a year? Do the 
shareholders in a Transatlantic steam- 
ship company hire this marvellous be- 
ing, tell him that they want a ship 
which will go in less than six days to 
America; and do they wake up pres- 
ently and find the City of Paris on 
the Clyde? Did the community — the 
social body —feel a wish for electric 
lighting, for the telephone, and the 
phonograph, and give a manager £800 
a year, and tell him to produce these 
things? The Fabian essayists are 
even more unfortunate in their exam- 
ples than in their theory ; for, having 
pointed to the American trust compa- 
nies as the great classical example of 
how the profitable management of cap- 
ital may be divorced from any direct 
and personal interest in it, they admit 
incidentally that the most important 
trust of all—namely, the Standard Oil 
Trust — ‘is controlled by nine men 
owning a majority of the stock.”’ 

I have no space, however, to dwell 
upon this matter. I return to the 
broad statement made above — namely, 
that it can be logically demonstrated, 
even from the admissions of the Fabian 
essayists themselves, that the larger 
part of the wealth of the modern world 
is actually the product of a minority of 
able men, and would dwindle in pro- 
portion as the exertions of these were 
relaxed; and the sole fundamental 
change Socialism proposes to introduce 
is to rob them of every motive for pro- 
ducing more than one-ninth part of it. 

If any one thinks that ability would 
continue to exert itself under these 
conditions, it seems to me that such a 
man is impossible to argue with, In- 
deed, the Fabian volume itself is full 
of incidental admissions, with regard 
to human nature, which themselves 
prove how absurd such a view is. But 
a far more forcible answer to it than 
apy argument is to be found in the fact 
that could ability be secured under the 
conditions in question, the whole State 
would have become Socialistic long 
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ago, by a spontaneous and inevitable 
process. According to Mr. George 
Howell, the aggregate revenue of the 
trade unions of this kingdom ten years 
ago amounted to two millions a year ; 
and the amount by this time is most 
probably larger. If then ability is to 
be had for next to nothing —if the 
highest productive genius can be se- 
cured for £800, which is not much in 
excess of what Mr. Pickard receives 
for organizing strikes, why do not the 
unions become their own employers ? 
They could, of course, begin on a com- 
paratively small scale only ; but they 
could begin on a scale that would be 
large compared to that of a private 
firm ; and if they made profits as rap- 
idly as they imagine the employers 
make them, their capital would go on 
increasing year by year, and _ their 
business would extend with an ever- 
increasing celerity. The principles of 
Socialism would show all the world 
their soundness by their success ; and 
Socialism in the course of a generation 
would have destroyed individualism, 
not by attacking it, but by doing its 
work better, in precisely the same way 
as railways destroyed coaches. Again, 
why do not the co-operative societies 
do the same thing? Here again there 
is ample capital. These _ societies 
owned between them in 1891 more than 
sixteen million pounds, and in 1892 
more than seventeen millions. And 
what do they do with it? In 1891 they 
had invested three-eighths of it in indi- 
vidualistic enterprise; and of their 
increased capital in the year following 
they had similarly invested a_ yet 
greater proportion. They have at this 
moment more than six and a half mil- 
lions of capital thus invested. Of the 
vapital which they employ themselves, 
about ninety-two per cent. is employed, 
not in production, but in what the So- 
cialists call joint-stock shop-keeping. 
The crucial problem is the problem of 
production. If it is possible to secure 
ability, under conditions designed espe- 
cially to mulct it of the larger part of 
what it produces, why do not these 
societies use all these millions in pro- 
duction ? 
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If ever there was an opening ready 
for them—for them and the trade 
unions between them—there is, on 
their own showing, an opening now. 
There are hundreds of thousands —so 
the leaders of the unionists tell us — 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow- 
workmen without employment. Why 
do not the unionists and the co-opera- 
tors themselves employ them — the 
one with their annual revenue of two 
millions, the other with their capital of 
nearly seven millions, now invested in 
non-socialistic enterprise? The an- 
swer is plain. Neither of these bodies 
can employ either the unemployed or 
themselves, because to employ success- 
fully ability is the prime requisite — 
and ability of a very high order ; and 
it is impossible to secure such ability 
on the Socialistic terms. 

The very existence of an unemployed 
class, indeed, so far from being a proof 
that Socialism is required, is a proof 
that we require yet rarer ability, a yet 
more strongly stimulated individualism. 
Let a new Arkwright, a new Watt, or 
a genius who will do for British agri- 
culture what these men did for manu- 


facture, make his appearance ; in short, 
let the multiplication of ability merely 
keep pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, and an unemployed class (other 
than criminals, and drunkards, and ex- 
ceptionally worthless persons) will be 


an impossibility. Does the bitterest 
opponent of the private capitalist imag- 
ine that if the wit of man was able to 
devise means by which under existing 
circumstances the present unemployed 
could be set to produce anything which 
the rest of the community would recog- 
nize as exchangeable wealth — does 
any one imagine that under these cir- 
cumstances the labor of the unem- 
ployed would have to go begging, and 
that eager employers would not rather 
be competing for it? No doubt the 
State, as it is, may support these men, 
by finding for them unremunerative 
labor, and thus trenching on the sav- 
ings of the country ; but this is merely 
a disguised charity, and is no real 
solution of the problem. The problem 
is, how to make the labor of the un- 
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employed as efficient and as wealth- 
producing as that of the mass of their 
fellows. And this is a problem which 
can be solved by industrial ability only. 
The Socialists would encourage ability 
by robbing it of all its products. What 
is really wanted—if anything new is 
wanted —is rather that the State should 
offer it an additional bonus. 

So much, then, for Socialism as an 
analysis of the process of production. 
I propose on another occasion to con- 
sider the view of its historical evolu- 
tion, and its progress in recent times, 
and at the present moment, as given 
by the Fabian essayists, and to show 
that in every one of their generaliza- 
tions they are altogether mistaken. I 
shall show that whilst when they are 
analyzing Socialism they use the word 
in one sense, when they are dealing 
with history they use it in two totally 
different senses — not only different 
from, but antagonistic to the first. 
Finally, having shown the falsehoods 
and confusions contained in the Social- 
istic contribution to economics, I shall 
endeavor to sum up the valuable truths 
contained in it; to show that the 
proper place for these is in what —ina 
broad and social, as distinct from a 
party sense — may be called the system 
of Conservatism ; and to show how 
the defenders of this system may be 
able, by a fuller understanding of it, 
to speak to the intellect, the heart, 
and the hopes of the people of this 
country, like the voice of a trumpet, 
in comparison with which the voice 
of Socialism will be merely a penny 
whistle. 


(Copyright, 1893, by LITTELL & Co.) 


MANETTE ANDREY; OR, LIFE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

BY PAUL PERRET. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS, E. W. LATIMER, 
XVII. 

WHEN Citizen Andrey told his niece 
that he had met Citizen Laverdac out- 
side the house and had invited him to 
take refuge in their dwelling, adding, 
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‘‘Did I do right, Nénette ? ” Manette 
made a quick gesture, but said nothing. 
What could she say ? 

The crowd, which now flowed into 
the street, was clattering past the 
house, and noise and clamor seemed to 
fill the room. If Manette had said to 

averdac : ** Why did you come here? 
IIow did you dare to come into this 
house when I had forbidden you? ” he 
would not have heard her, for the 
noise was too great outside. 

He and she were as much alone to- 
gether as if Citizen Andrey had not 
been in the room, for he had turned 
his back to them, and was standing by 
the window, looking at what was going 
forward in the street. Laverdac re- 
mained standing, motionless and hat 
in hand. It was growing so dark that 
Manette could not see his features. 
She fancied that, if she could, she 
would see that he defied her. She got 
up suddenly and went back to her bu- 
reau by the window, pushing roughly 
aside the old man who was standing 
there. He said nothing, but went 
toward the door that communicated 
with what had been his dead wife’s 
chamber. It was locked, and with his 
slow, unsteady step, he went into an- 
other room to find another window. 

Manette was grieved at her own pet- 
ulance. She wished she had not been 
so rough with her old uncle. She 
looked with some remorse at the closed 
door through which, two weeks before, 
she had passed to stand beside her 
aunt’s death-bed, and which the next 
morning she had double locked, as if 
she dreaded it might open of itself, and 
disclose a threatening spectre standing 
on the threshold. If the old man had 
found it open, he would have taken his 
stand at that window, and would not 
have closed the door behind him. In 
the next room he would have been as 
much protection as at present. Was 
this retribution ? 

Laverdac, however, did not move. 
But suddenly the torches passing in 
the street threw a glare of fierce light 
into the chamber, and Manette invol- 
untarily looked towards him. She saw 
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pression of defiance. She read there 
nothing but humility and poignant sor- 
row. 

He seemed prepared to accept the 
sentence which would exile him for- 
ever from her presence, as soon as the 
noises in the street might permit her 
words to be heard. She knew what he 
would say ; how he would implore her 
to forgive him for having dared to 
come and see her for the last time. 
She would show him that she was not 
one to be moved to pity. She must 
seem cruel, ungrateful —forgetful of 
the service he had risked his life to 
render her! She trembled. She rose 
hastily, and endeavored to compose 
herself by pressing her face against the 
window-pane, though the spectacle 
without was one of horror. But as she 
looked a ery broke from her lips. It 
was too dreadful. 

The howling mob was being driven 
back by the vigorous efforts of a body 
of gendarmes, stretching almost across 
the street in close order, clearing the 
way for something behind. In spite of 
them, however, a few of the more ac- 
tive of the crowd had managed to 
scramble up to posts on the outside of 
houses, and there clung, for the sol- 
diers had no time to dislodge them. 
Under the window at which Manette 
stood, four or five of these wretches 
continued to shout: ‘ Kill her! kill 
her!’? A cry which was repeated by 
| the greater part of the populace, furi- 
/ous at being driven back. One of the 
men below the window was still bran- 
| dishing a fragment of his torch. 

Behind the guard, surrounded by the 
| soldiers of the section, came a carriage 
drawn at a foot-pace by two restive 
horses. They were driven by a coach- 
|man ina bonnet rouge ; and in the car- 
‘riage, seated between two men who 
| wore tri-colored scarfs of office, show- 
ing that they belonged to the communal 
| police, was a young woman. 

Manette, with her teeth clenched, 
cried excitedly: ‘* Was it a woman 
|who killed him?” And behind her a 
| low voice answered : — 
| ‘*Yes; awoman. She killed a man 





his handsome face, and it wore no ex-' who, had he lived, would daily have 
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shed innocent blood. It is another act 
of justice that will serve no end.” 

She hardly heard his words, but she 
felt his breath upon her neck, and 
moved swiftly to the other part of the 
window. Now that there was more 
room, Laverdac took his place beside 
her. Their two faces almost touched 
each other on the window-pane. 

It wasa woman! The dying torch- 
light for a moment threw a strong 
glare into the carriage. The woman 
was young and tall. She wore a light 
dress, and the lace frills of her cap 
shaded a face that was pale, but very 
calm. She almost smiled as she sat 
between the two functionaries who 
were more frightened than herself. 

And, indeed, they had good reason 
to be frightened. They would answer 
for their prisoner with their heads ; 
and if the crowd should make a des- 
perate rush, and rend her from them 
in spite of the soldiers, it was probable 
that they, too, would be torn or hacked 
to pieces. When a wild beast is let 


loose it seldom makes much distinction 
as to whether its prey is friend or foe. 
The carriage came on slowly. 


All of a sudden the human tide that 
had been held back by the cordon of 
soldiers broke its way through the bar- 
rier. It came on likea great wave that 
almost overwhelmed the feeble escort. 
The soldiers gave way. The break- 
water had been breached by the fury of 
the ocean. Fortunately the horses be- 
gan to rear and plunge. 

Manette and Laverdac, standing at 
the window, had a brief view of the 
prisoner. But both had a_ horrible 
mental vision of her fate. They saw 
her body torn in bloody shreds, her 
young, fair head upborne upon a pike. 
Their hands clasped each other. 

But the pack of wolves recoiled be- 
fore the prancing horses. The guards 
re-formed their line. The terrible vis- 
ion gave place to a less terrible reality. 
The two spectators breathed again, but 
they did not unclasp their hands. 

For once the authorities had the up- 
per hand. The crowd was certainly 
giving way before the escort, The 
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carriage disappeared into the darkness 
round a bend in the street. A second 
crowd ran after it. The stream of peo- 
ple seemed to have no end. The patter’ 
of their feet was dreadful. Instead of 
the loud cries of fury and of rage 
uttered by the crowd which had been 
driven back, there was a hoarse roar 
with an occasional explosion of shout- 
ing. In the chamber it was now pos- 
sible to hear each other speak. 

“They seem to be taking her to the 
prison of the Abbaye,’’ said Manette. 
*¢T wish I knew her name.”’ 

‘¢ Mademoiselle Corday, of Caen. At 
least she came from Caen to Paris.’’ 

‘*Did she come on purpose to do 
os 

*¢ Certainly. She wrote to Marat. 
She asked leave to give him some in- 
formation about what was going on in 
Calvados. Some of the Girondists have 
taken refuge there, and are trying to 
organise a rising. But the letter was 2 
stratagem.” 

‘“¢That the man might consent to see 
her ?”’ 

*¢ She had pledged herself to destroy 
the monster. I went as far as Marat’s 
house. I heard them say that she 
wanted to avenge some of those he had 
proscribed.” 

** Which of them ? Dothey know ?”’ 

‘¢'The one she loved.”’ 

“ Ah!’ cried Manette, ‘‘ then it is a 
crime that sprang from love ! ” 

As they talked thus their two hands 
were still clasped. The room was no 
longer lit up by torchlight. It was 
quite dark now. 

“Is there anything but love that 
could have given her courage for such 
an act?” said Laverdac. ‘One risks 
one’s life in such deeds only for love. 
This heroic girl knew what fate awaited 
her. She knew she had no chance to 
save herself. There was none. She 
gave up even hope from the first mo- 
ment.” 

“Oh! if she only may escape this 
dreadful crowd which is seeking to tear 
her limb from limb,’ cried Manette, 
shuddering. ‘The guillotine awaits 
her. It will be a mercy in comparison. 
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To die is easy ; but to be tortured, to 
be torn in pieces, to suffer the agonies 
_of such a dreadful death i 

*¢ Mademoiselle Corday accepted even 
the possibility of such a fate. How 
brave she was! Her courage humbles 
men who may have fancied they, too, 
had done something. A woman has 
taken all pride—a sad pride at the 
best—out of their hearts. Besides, 
she has dared to strike higher than 
they have done ! ”’ 

‘They struck one who threatened 
what they sought generously to de- 
fend.” 

‘¢ They barely risked their lives.”’ 

“Oh, hush!” cried Manette, with 
an effort. ‘‘ Do not talk lightly of their 
deed or of their courage.”’ 

‘¢ Unhappily, their life is safe. They 
live but have no hope of future happi- 
ness. They have stained themselves 
with what may have been a crime, and 
their reward has been the cold disdain 
of her for whose sake that deed was 
committed.”’ 

“Oh, hush!” cried Manette, in a 
low voice ; “they know her very little 
if they think her callous or ungrate- 
ful.” 

** They do not accuse what they love 
with all their heart. They only suffer. 
But they are not as strong as they once 
thought themselves. Sometimes they 
yield to weakness — nay, to tears.’’ 

** Because they are not strong in 
truth and loyalty. Because they forget 
how wrong it is not to respect the 
rights of others.”’ 

** Love is stronger than such respect. 
It dares to brave the command: Thou 
shalt not covet. I saw you. I loved 
you me 

‘** Be silent,” she interrupted. ‘ Up 
to this moment I have listened, because 
it has been possible for me to think 
that you were not talking of me.”’ 

“TT loved you. I repeat it. You 
never encouraged me ; and yet I hoped 
you might return my love. 
came when I found I was mistaken. 
You treated me cruelly —perhaps you 
did not mean it, at the bottom of your 
heart. No; do not tell me I deceive 
myself. Won’t you say one kind word 


The time | 


Andrey ; 


to me — one word of regret for having 
been so pitiless —so cruel ?”’ 

“Oh! but I must be. Ask me no 
more |” 

‘* Tt would be so small a thing to say 
that you were sorry for my suffering. 
I should carry away with me the re- 
membrance of your words. Tell me 
only that you would not have been so 
insensible to my suit, were it not for 
your own sense of duty which chains 
you to one whom you no longer love. 
Tell me that if you were free from 
that chain you might be mine ! ” 

‘**No—no!” she cried decidedly, 
but her words were scarcely audible as 
they fell from her lips. ‘Not even 
then!” 

But he had put his arm round her ; 
he had her for a moment tight in his 
embrace. Only a moment, she gave a 
sharp cry, and springing back, called 
Brigette loudly. 

The old woman came in with a lamp. 
Manette, now near the dvor, had 
dropped into a chair, and with her 
handkerchief, was wiping the spot on 
which his lips had touched her. 

** Brigette,’ she said, ‘set down 
that lamp, and beg Citizen Andrey to 
come and take leave of Citizen Laver- 
dac, who is going away.” 

** Citizen Andrey has gone to bed.” 

Once more Manette found no protec- 
tion from her uncle. 

She looked at Laverdac, who was 
still standing by the window. 

** You have said many things I would 
willingly forget this day,’’ she said, 
“but one that you once said, I re- 
member. It is true. Citizen Laver- 
dac, love is made up of treachery.” 

She rose as she said this. Her beau- 
tiful face was in a flame. Her hair 
had fallen down. She passed before a 
glass, and saw with consternation how 
the servant must have seen her. She 
gave an indignant cry : — 

‘““What must she have thought of 
me? Tell me Citizen Laverdac !” 
she said. 

Laverdac threw himself at her feet. 

** What do you think of yourself?” 
she cried, ‘‘are you proud of your 





physical strength as a man, which has 
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enabled you to overpower a woman ? 
Are you satistied now that you have 
taken advantage of the state of emo- 
tion into which I was thrown by the 
sight of that courageous, unhappy 
woman? You do not know what 
thoughts the sight of her stirred up 
within me. It seemed to me she had a 
right to take a life in a just cause if she 
forfeited her own for it. Why should I 
not acknowledge that what she did for 
her friend, you have done for me? I 
knew it from the first. You thought I 
had forgotten it.’’ 

“TT did; but your words pay for 
all.”? 

** For Heaven’s sake, get up, Citizen 
Laverdac. Do not complete my humil- 
iation. The servant may come in at 
any moment. She was Claude’s ser- 
vant before she was mine. She is here 
with me because she is devoted to 
Claude. And it is Claude who has 
been insulted before her eyes by you, 
and maybe by me too. Claude is in 
prison; he may perish. Don’t you 
fee] how base is what you have done to 
me?” 


“T will tell you what I know,” he 


said. ‘You thought you loved him. 
Now you know that you donot. You 
have discovered that Claude Cézaron 
is not the man in whom (misled by the 
affection you felt for him in childhood) 
you fancied you had centred your life’s 
happiness. You have found out he is 
weak, that he has sentiments entirely 
opposed to yours, that he upholds the 
things that you abhor. You loved him 
less when you found out that in spite 
of your advice, and under your very 
eyes, he was working out his ruin. 
You have found out that his heart is 
not all yours. You share it with his 
enthusiasm for this abominable Revo- 
lution.”’ 

** Suppose 


” 


all this were true,’’ said 
Manette gravely. ‘‘ Suppose all that 
should have been my defence _ has 
failed me; suppose I have suffered. 
God forgive me for having said when 
they came to arrest Claude : ‘It is your 
own fault.’ ”’ 

“Tt was all his own fault. He did 
not know the value of his prize.” 
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‘* He is now at Sainte Pélagie. You 
accuse me of not loving him. I an- 
swer: love is not mere passion, that 
will pass, and what remains is still the 
love that I have vowed to Claude. 
Tenderness, patience, honor, truth, 
fidelity —my very life if it can rescue 
his. I must deliver him from prison. 
Do you dare to tell me that that is not 
a wife’s most sacred task ?”’ 

*¢' You think ill of me. I did not in- 
tend to say harm of Cézaron. I will 
do my best to help you, since he is 
dear to you, to get him out of prison.”’ 

** Do you suppose that, if he knew 
the motive of your zeal, he would ac- 
cept your assistance ? ” 

He did not answer. 

“TT will not have it! I alone will 
fulfil my duty. By to-morrow it is pos- 
sible that Claude may be released. I 
shall labor to that end with my whole 
heart and all my courage. To-mor- 
row I may stand face to face with 
Claude, and is 

* And be his, as much as if you had 
never seen me ! ”’ 

‘*No,”? she said sadly, ‘*I am no 
longer the same wife he loved, and I 
must make him my confession. Since 
you have dared to kiss me, can I hon- 
estly accept his kisses? I did not 
want to tell him that the love that 
remains for him in my heart is not all 
he has a right to look for there. I 
hoped that I might never tell him this. 
And you—do you never remember 
that you are bound, by what you call a 
chain, to duty and to grateful tender- 
ness to a lovely, loving woman? You 
that are men think more lightly of such 
obligations than we cando. Why do 
you smile? What are you thinking 
ort” 

‘¢That such ties may now be broken. 
That good, at least, the Revolution has 
accomplished.”’ 

* You mean that the Revolution, 
which only lets us live to weep, per- 
mits us to take vows, and then to laugh 
at them ? It has made divorce possi- 
ble. Citizen Laverdac, who hates the 
Revolution, thinks that it has put into 
his hands a weapon —a cruel weapon 


| __ which he is ready to let fall upon the 
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head of a weak creature, tender and 
loving. Ah, hush! Are you not 
ashamed ? Would you put away your 
wife? Would you _ intimate that 
I could seek divorce too? Never! 
Never! Never! Yet Claude is a 
man, strong to bear, if not to do. But 
Emilie —your Emilie —she could not 
live without you! Ah! let me forget 
a suggestion that dishonors you! I 
blush to think that through me such 
an idea should have occurred to you. 
That for me you could for a moment 
have entertained the unworthy thought 
of abandoning one so gentle, so tender, 
with no defence against such cruelty 
but her tears ! ”’ 

“You are 
hoarsely. 

** You see now I was right in saying 
that you must not see me. You have 
seen me, and we must both suffer much 
from what has passed during this ter- 
rible hour. Had it not been for the 
spectacle before your eyes and mine as 
we stood at that window, I should not 
have lost my self-control. You would 
never have reproached me to my face 
for no longer being able to return in 
full measure the love of my husband.”’ 

“At least,” he said, ‘remember 
always that one man upon earth is 
devoted to your service. A man who 
will not falter, who is yours for life or 
death. You know that already. Some 
day perhaps there may open before us 
a future in which we can be happy 
without entailing loss of happiness to 
those to whom we are now bound by 
duty.”’ 

Again he clasped her hands. Her 
head drooped on her bosom. Laverdac 
left the room. 

He went down the staircase ; he 
went out into the street. He went 
along the banks of the Seine, making 
his way through the crowd which from 
all parts of Paris was hurrying to the 
Prison of the Abbaye, or to Marat’s 
house in the Rue des Cordeliers. 
was walking rapidly in the opposite 
direction to the populace. He was 
knocked against at every step as he 
elbowed his way through the dense 
crowd, pursued by yells, and threats, 


right,’? said Laverdac 


He 


Andrey ; 


and curses. Sometimes, forgetful of 
the new manners of the times, he put 
his hand to his hat and said : ** Excuse 
me, citoyennes.” But the citoyennes 
paid little attention to his politeness, 
and the citizens shook their fists in the 
face of the tall fellow who trod upon 
their toes. Some said: ‘*‘ Where is he 
going? That’s the wrong way. He 
looks like a ci-devant. Can’t you wait 
till the people pass you ?”’ 

‘*Citizens, I am hastening to my 
wife, who is ill.”’ 

Occasionally the crowd was mollified 
by this falsehood, and drew aside to let 
him pass. Thus elbowing his way, and 
making excuses as he went, he at last 
got through the throng. 

He was alone upon ihe Quay. He 
turned to the right and passed the col- 
lege buildings. 

There was no light in his own win- 
dows, but that did not surprise him, 
knowing how carefully they were al- 
ways closed as night fell. But he gave 
a sudden start and an exclamation of 
astonishment when he found the house 
door open. 

There was light on the staircase. A 
candle was burning on the first story 
landing. With one bound he sprang 
up the stairs, but on the last step he 
stopped short. 

On that landing, before the door of 
his apartment (to which Were affixed 
three great red seals) stood two soldiers 
of the section, in bonnets rouges, their 
pipes in their mouths, and their sabres 
at their sides. Their muskets were 
leaning up against the wall. Laverdac 
put his hand to his own throat and 
loosened his cravat, which seemed to 
choke him. A hoarse cry came from 
his lips : ** Where is my wife ?”’ 

There was his house sealed up, and 
little Emilie arrested—gone! The 
two sans-culottes laughed. The nearest 
one put out his arm to seize this other 
prisoner, whom they were stationed 
there to wait for, and who had so 
kindly and quietly walked into their 
hands. 

With a jerk of his shoulder, Laver- 
dac flung him back on his companion, 





Both staggered against the door. Be- 
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fore they could recover themselves, 
Laverdac had seized one of their mus- 
kets. The two men, finding themselves 
disarmed, rushed up another flight of 
stairs, uttering loud cries. Laverdac 
followed them. They tumbled over 
each other in their haste, and fell 
down. Twice the bayonet went through 
them. 


Then, flinging away his  bioody 
weapon, Laverdac rushed down the 


stairs on to the Quay and ran. It 
seemed to him that he must shriek or 
cry aloud. Yet not a sound escaped 
him. 

Emilie was arrested. 
She was in prison. 
had they taken her ? 


She was lost. 
To what prison 


XVIII. 

IT was a gloomy winter morning, an 
uncertain light shone over the dark 
housetops under the misty bed of a 
drizzle which was icy cold. The houses 
at the other end of the street were in- 
distinct \y reason of the mist that hung 
over the city. Manette, sitting at her 
bureau with a lamp lighted beside her, 
called Brigette. 

“ What o’clock is it?’ she said, 
“and what is the day of the month ?” 

The old woman answered, “It is 
about ten.”? And then, after counting 
on her fingers to bring the new calen- 
dar into accordance with the old, she 
added : ‘‘ It is the 19th Frimaire, —the 
9th of December.”’ 

‘Five months !”’ 
pered to herself. 

“No,” said Brigette, ‘it is more 
than that. It is seven months since 
Citizen Claude was taken to prison.”’ 

The old servant, as she spoke, looked 
her young mistress in the face, as if 
she would discover if it were of her 
husband’s captivity she was speaking. 

Manette rose. Her face looked care- 
worn and weary. The look in her eyes 


Manette whis- 


moved Brigette to pity. 

“© You have had another bad night,” 
she said. 

“Yes, my good Brigette. 
sleep.”’ 

Citizen Andrey had been out since 
early that morning, and Brigette wel- 


I cannot 
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comed him back with loud exclama- 
tions, imploring him to take off his 
wet coat, and change his other clothes, 
which were dripping. The old man 
submitted to her cares, and went on 
with his usual babble. He had a good 
deal to tell them. He had just seen 
Citizen Bazire. People, he thought, 
did not do justice to that excellent citi- 
zen; for he had just been dismissed 
from the Committee of Public Safety. 
He had been very powerful there at 
one time —always so obliging. He 
had told his visitor a great piece of 


news. Citizen Cilly had come back to 
aris. He had been there now four 
days. The cause of his absence was 


now known. The people of Lyons had 
risen in revolt against the Convention, 
and Citizen Cilly had been sent into 
Auvergne where he had once been a 
great seigneur, to raise troops to attack 
the rebel city. Now he was home 
again. 

** Pardiew! I believe you,’’? mur- 
mured Brigette, interrupting the old 
gentleman. ‘I read in the papers of 
all the horrors they had been doing 
down there at Lyons, proscribing and 
slaying. They killed till there is not 
anybody left to kill.”’ 

“Uncle,” said Manette, ‘‘go and 
change your clothes, and let Brigette 
help you. I know where Citizen Cilly 
lives in the Faubourg Poissoniére ; we: 
will go and see him to-morrow. But 
you had better let Citizen Grégoire 
know. He promised to go with us. 
Go, uncle, and when you come back 
you can read Claude’s letter.” 

The letter had arrived that morning 
during the old man’s absence, and lay 


upon the desk of Manette’s bureau. It 
was on one sheet of blue paper. 
Manette remained alone, walking 


feverishly up and down the room as 
was her custom, and as she passed the 
bureau she would glance at the letter. 
Suddenly she stopped, came back to 
the little secretary, and opened the 
drawer which contained all Claude’s 
letters. They were heart-rending let- 
ters, most painful to her to read, but, 
nevertheless, she often read them. 
They told of prison life ; of long, hope- 
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less days and nights, brightened only 
from time to time by letters, or by 
comforts, such as blankets, money, and 
provisions sent to him by those who 
cared for him in prison. The prisoners 
were allowed to take exercise in a cor- 
ridor, a hundred feet long by four feet 
wide, with one barred window at the 
end of it, which was half closed by 
heavy oaken shutters. His thoughts, 
day and night, were with Manette. He 
believed her thoughts, too, were with 
him. But he would give much to be 
quite certain that she loved him. 

In the same cell was an ex-lieutenant 
of the regiment of Artois, suspected of 
fidelity to the king to whom he had 
sworn allegiance. ‘ He, too, like me,’’ 
said Claude, “‘ has a wife who grieves 
for him— whom he adores. But ah! 
Manette, would I could hear from your 
own lips that your thoughts are always 
dwelling on your poor Claude! You 
tell me so in your letters. I believe it. 
I think of it during all my waking 
hours. That assurance is my only 
happiness and consolation.”’ 

Again: “1 can only pour out my 
heart to thee, my love —only to thee 
can speak freely of my affection. Each 
one here has his heart full of his own 
sorrows. Did I tell you that I had 
made acquaintance in the corridor with 
a most excellent citizen, the father of a 
family, who has been torn away from 
his children ? He is Citizen Roucher, 
a writer and a poet, author of ‘ Des 
Mois.’ I am all the time learning 
something from him. Every word he 
speaks seems to tell me something that 
I did not know. But ah! Manette, he 
has obtained permission occasionally to 
see those he loves. Could you not risk 
a visit to me for once? Is there no 
way to secure a permit ? ”’ 

Again: **I have been talking a long 
time to-day with Citizen Roucher ; he 
read me his daughter’s letters. He 
‘alls her his dear Minette. She is 


seventeen, and she writes like an angel. 
Her letters are charming, but ah! not 
so charming as those of my Manette ! 
Yet oh! my darling, yours sometimes 
seem to me too constrained — too cold. 
Citizen Roucher is a most excellent 


Andrey ; 


man. He is twice my age, yet he treats 
me like an equal and a friend. He 
gives me good advice; occasionally 
some which I do not need, for he tells 
me I must always love you. Rou- 
cher’s daughter says she tries to live 
in the past and in the future. I can- 
not. The present is too actual to me. 
The future too uncertain. Yet oh! 
how I wish that that future, whatever 
it may prove, were here.”’ 

The last of the series was as fol- 
lows : — 

‘It is seven in the evening. I am 
writing to you. I can see the moon 
shining in a cloudless heaven. Two 
prisoners in the next cell are playing 
soft, sad music. Melancholy seems to 
compass me about, to find its way to 
me through all my senses. I opened 
my window for one moment, and there 
were the iron bars which separate me 
from you—my wife—my love. The 
flute and violin had ceased, but they 
begin again. How sad such music 
makes one! It seems to me an ac- 
companiment to feelings too sacred to 
be expressed in words. Near me, lean- 
ing over our stove, sits the poor father 
of a family, grieving for his children. 
I see tears falling from his eyes. The 
bell rings ; they are about to shut us 
in for the night. Ah! but at twenty- 
seven one feels it hard to waste one’s 
life in prison. It is dark now. The 
moon shines no longer, the sky is over- 
cast. It has been so with my life. 
Ah, Manette ! would I could have but 
one sweet kiss from you !” 

Manette’s hands trembled as_ she 
folded up these letters. The anguish 
at her heart seemed more than she 
could bear. Claude loved her so ten- 
derly, so trustfully. She could make 
all his happiness. Why, alas! could 
he no longer make all hers ? 

Slowly she took a small key from her 
bosom, suspended to a ribbon round 
her neck. She put it into the lock of a 
secret drawer in her bureau and turned 
it slowly. The drawer opened ; it con- 
tained one letter. 

That letter was not in the bold, 





clear, legible handwriting of the pris- 
oner at Sainte Pélagie. These lines 
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had been written in haste and agita- 
tion. The strokes of the pen seemed 
to bristle on the page. It was a large 
sheet, dated two weeks back —the 4th 
Frimaire. To this was added, as an 
address, ‘‘ I know not where.”’ 

‘Tt is five months since I have seen 
you. Perhaps you are glad, and feel 
grateful for my obedience. No; you 
cannot have really thought that my 
absence was voluntary. I am certain 
that no message from you has been 
received at that house on the Quay to 
which I almost carried you the day 
that we first met, in my arms. 

‘*Most probably you do not know 
what has happened there. It is empty. 
You sent me back to it to do my duty. 
I have no longer any duty to fulfil. 
Probably you have succeeded in get- 
ting your husband out of prison, and 
have resumed your chain. I have 
none. The dear being whom you com- 
manded me to protect, because she is 
tender and weak, is no longer in my 
care. You may not have heard that 
that very day after I left you they took 
her from me. They wanted me, but 
did not find me. Where have they 
taken her, poor little darling? The 
scoundrels were waiting for me at my 
own door when I got back, but I es- 
caped them. Since then I hardly 
know where I am, or where I shall be. 
The first night I took refuge with some 
old servants of my father. They are 
good, faithful people. I send Mare 
Lamblet to you ; if he finds you alone 
he will give you this letter ; if not, he 
is to bring it back to me. By this I 
shall know how it is with you. I do 
wish you may have obtained the lib- 
erty of your husband, and yet My 
suffering for Emilie must be greater 
than yours for him. You know where 
he is, within what walls. I go wander- 
ing about at night, trying to find out 
where they have taken her. 

“What have they done with her? 
Not that Emilie is the woman I love, 
but I must find some way to deliver 
her. 

‘*A sense of my own helplessness 
seems to overpower me. How can I 
look for her without bringing the same 
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fate on myself, to no purpose ? Shall 
I never see you again? I could not 
stay always in the loft where the old 
man had hidden me. He brought me 
a carmagnole and a bonnet rouge. Dis- 
guised in these infamous habiliments [ 
can go out at night, when I haunt the 
gates and surroundings of their various 
prisons, asking myself in which of 
them my poor dear is weeping and 
calling for me. 

‘Often while the warm nights lasted, 
when I lost patience as I walked about 
the streets, without any fixed plan, 1 
found myself near the barriers, which 
often were ill-guarded. I would slip 
out of this accursed city ; I would wan- 
der in the woods; I would sleep in 
the gullies or ravines. Then cold and 
frost came on, and I have to lie on my 
flock bed sleepless at night, sick at 
heart, and weary of the endlessness of 
the day. Then my heart goes out to 
you. It is Emilie I pity; it is you 
whom I adore. Yet on no account 
would I come near you. Suppose they 
tracked me, and should seize me at 
your feet! Suppose they should arrest 
you with me, as they arrested her with- 
out me! Adieu. He who has your 
image engraven on his heart will say 
but one word more. J still live. But 
what is the use of living? Is there 
any hope that some day I may take re- 
venge upon the vilest tyrants who have 
ever existed? I see none. The sky 
that I see, through loose boards in my 
attic roof, is dark. God does not hear 
men’s cries for pity.”’ 

Claude was not free when old Mare 
Lamblet brought Manette this letter, 
which required no answer; yet Ma- 
nette sent one. It was only four 
words. ‘ Revenge is coming. Live !”’ 

The letter threw new light upon 
events. She now knew what had hap- 
pened to Laurent de Laverdac upon 
that July night when he had left her. 

There had been times when she had 
thought that Laverdac, like Claude, 
might fall short of her ideal. But no! 
Close hidden in his attie, or wander- 
ing by night in ignoble disguise from 
prison to prison, M. de Laverdac had 
proved himself the same man she had 
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thought him, with the same courage. 
What a letter it was! And her an- 
swer? He might not understand it at 
first sight, but afterwards its meaning 
would break in upon him. He would 
understand her then, as she now un- 
derstood him. 

‘What the revenge was that she 
promised him he must not know. She 
now saw clearly that Cilly had been at 
the bottom of everything. Things had 
remained quiet while he was in Au- 
vergne, but at the moment of his leav- 
ing Paris on his mission of proscribing 
and slaying, the tiger had not forgotten 
his intended prey. He had taken care 
to put Laverdac, whom he suspected of 
being his rival, safe out of the way, as 
he supposed, in prison. Manette was 
thankful Laverdac did not suspect this. 
Cilly had threatened her with Laver- 
dac’s ruin, and he had not quitted Paris 
on his mission without taking steps 
to accomplish it. Possibly he did not 
know that Laverdac had escaped, and 
that his sectionaries had only arrested 
a woman. 

Poor, pretty little Emilie, — yes ; her 
arrest was cruel! It was piteous to 


think of it. Emilie lay forgotten in 
prison. Perhaps to be forgotten was 


the best that could be hoped; deliv- 
erance from prison might mean the 
guillotine. But Manette ? Manette 
herself? Twice had the cruel hand 
struck down those whom she was sup- 
posed to love. And by this time Cilly 
had shown her she had no course left 
but to yield herself to his wishes. 

She drew herself up proudly. Things 
had not come to that. <A bright light 
was in her eyes. <A vision seemed to 
pass before her. 

The rain was over. There was more 
light now in the chamber. She called 
Brigette to take the lamp away, and 
coming up to her, she laid her hand 
upon her shoulder. 

**Come, my good Brigette,’’ she said, 
‘vou shall be satisfied with me _ to- 
night. I am going to sleep soundly.” 
Then in a whisper, she added: “I 
shall set Claude free, and Emilie. Per- 


haps that will pay the debt I feel I owe 
them.”’ 








Manette Andrey. 


The next morning Brigette came 
into the room of her mistress and drew 
back the curtains. She handed her a 


letter. Manette, rising from her pil- 
lows, recognized Claude’s handwrit- 


ing. She tore it open, glanced at it 
for a moment, then gave a sharp cry. 
“T have just left the Palais de Jus- 
tice,’’ it said, ‘‘and am going back to 
Sainte Pélagie. I have been to the 
Palais to be examined. They assigned 
me as counsel Citizen Boutroué, a law- 
yer who lives in what was formerly 
called the Rue St. Merry. Be easy 
about me, dear Manette. The accusa- 
tions against me are not the same as 
the charges when I was taken to Sainte 
Pélagie. I was then accused of having 
intrigued in my section in favor of the 
nomination of Raffet, the candidate 
who was opposed to Hanriot, in the 
election of the commanding general of 
the National Guard ; now I am accused 
of having said that the sans-culottes 
needed the support of the rich. I do 
not fear. I know that I have truth on 
my side. They can hardly go against 
the truth when eight hundred persons 
heard my speech in the section. I beg 
my father to go to-morrow, before nine 
o’clock, to the public prosecutor of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. He must ask 
him for permits to see me, for himself 
and for my wife. He will obtain them 
without difficulty. He must say that I 
have been examined to-day, the 19th 
Frimaire, in Room No. 43 by a judge 
whose name I did not hear, but who 
wore a bandage over his right eye, so 
that he will know. My father will read 
him this: ‘To the public prosecutor 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal: Citi- 
zen, having been examined yesterday, 
as I have already stated, I entreat thee 
togive my father and my wife permis- 
sion to see me. Thy fellow citizen, 
Cézaron.’ Good-bye, my beloved. 
Would I could press you to my heart.” 
Manette fell back on her pillow. 
Brigette leaned over her anxiously. 
Her eyes were closed. ‘* Madame, 
what is it ?’’? she said. But the young 
wife suddenly rose up with energy. 
“ Brigette,” she said, “help me_ to 
dress. There is not a moment to be 
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lost. Ah, Brigette! my poor hus- 
band |” 

Cilly had indeed lost no time in in- 
forming her of his return to Paris. He 
was making ready for another blow. 
He had inspired this examination. 
The judge, no doubt, was his creature. 
She understood it all too well. © The 
public prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, 
did not generally take such preliminary 
steps before he seized his prey. A 
preliminary examination before a juge 
d’instruction was considered superflu- 
ous. This was a warning addressed 
to herself. And it would be the last. 

Claude was unaware of his danger. 
He counted upon truth for his defence, 
and was sure that hundreds would bear 
witness in his favor. What folly! 
What delusion! This sudden reawak- 
ening of his enemies had only struck 
him as a favorable opportunity of see- 
ing her. 

She dressed in all haste, having re- 
covered command over herself. Bri- 
gette was no longer with her. The old 
woman was now busy with Citizen 
Andrey, who must be made ready for 
the visit that his niece was about to 
make. They would have to go first to 
the Rue de Grenoble, where Citizen 
Grégoire would join them. Citizen 
Cilly would not be at home after eleven 
o’clock. He lived at No. 48 Boulevard 
Poissonitre. Perhaps he might even 
that day go out earlier than usual, for 
it was the tenth-day holiday, the Rev- 
olutionary substitute for Sunday, — 
called the décade. 


From Temple Bar, 
THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 


BY MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


WueEN the admirers of Browning 
would scarcely have supplied the quo- 
rum for a jury, Beddoes was among 
the select few who recognized his gen- 
ius, and in earlier days he had been 
one of the small circle who acknowl- 
edged the transcendant gifts of Shel- 
ley ; in fact, it was owing to his help, 
together with three of his friends, that 
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we owe the first publication of Shel- 
ley’s ‘* Posthumous Poems.”’ 

Beddoes from his first youth was a 
writer of verse; he belongs to the 
order of poets whose genius within 
certain limits is undeniable, and of per- 
manent acceptance, but whose want of 
popularity is not to be extenuated by 
criticism. While at Oxford, Beddoes 
published ‘“*The Improvisatore”’ and 
‘‘The Bride’s Tragedy.”” He says, in 
a letter written at the time ; ‘¢ Mr. Mil- 
man (our poetry professor) has made 
me quite unfashionable here, by de- 
nouncing me as one of a ‘ villainous 
school.’ I wish him another son.”’ I 
have it, on the authority of Mr. Gosse, 
that Browning thought very differently 
from “ poet-priest Milman,”’ for he said 
on one occasion, ‘‘ If I were ever pro- 
fessor of poetry, my first lecture at the 
university should be on Beddoes, a for- 
gotten Oxford poet.” 

Miss Zoé King, to whom Landor, 
Kenyon, Eagles, and others addressed 
sonnets in the early Victorian period, 
was a cousin of Beddoes ; and to the 
day of her death, which only took place 
in 1881, she treasured with romantic 
interest every word of praise bestowed 
on his poetry. When his collected 
poems appeared in 1850, just a year 
after his death, Miss King took occa- 
sion to inform their common friend, 
Mr. Kelsall, who was Beddoes’ literary 
executor, that Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
had both expressed great appreciation 
of her kinsman’s poetry. This state- 
ment of Browning’s opinion was a link 
in the chain of circumstances that led 
to the preservation of a number of 
Beddoes’ letters, which are now textu- 
ally published for the first time. It 
further chanced that Browning one day 
met Kelsall, then “a shy, diffident old 
man,” at Procter’s house. The latter 
had always been an admirer, and had 
occasionally been a correspondent, of 
Beddoes. We may assume that the 
departed poet came under discussion 
when this trio met ; anyhow, the result 
was that shortly afterwards Kelsall 

1 The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Ed- 


ited, with notes, by Edmund Gosse, Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, 1894. London, 
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informed Browning that he intended 
to leave the Beddoes manuscripts to 
him. Mr. Gosse tells us that Mr. 
Browning wrote to Kelsall, endeavor- 
ing to dissuade him from so doing ; but 
on the death of the latter in 1872 the 
intention was carried out. A curious 
circumstance connected with the be- 
quest was the discomfort, apparently 
causeless, which it gave to Browning. 
He could not persuade himself to open 
the box foralong time. At length he 
called in his neighbor and friend, Mr. 
Gosse, to help him to examine these 
papers, for he had never as much as 
peeped at them. Mr. Gosse tells me 
that when the key was produced, and 
he was about to open the box, Brown- 
ing said in great agitation, ‘‘ I am sure 
we shall come upon some dreadful se- 
cret. I cannot bear to lift the lid.” 
Singularly enough, when that was 
done, there were discovered at the top 
certain papers showing that Beddoes 
had committed suicide in a most deter- 
mined manner, a fact known only to 
Kelsall and to Zoé King, and by them 
varefully concealed. There was also 
found Kelsall’s express wish that after 
a due delay these facts should be made 
known to the world, as was presently 
afterwards done by Mr. Gosse, at 
Browning’s desire, in the columns of 
the “ Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy.” Mr. Browning made the fur- 
ther request that Mr. Gosse should edit 
Beddoes’ works. Besides the manu- 
scripts of all the poetry written by 
Beddoes in English, the ominous-look- 
ing box contained nearly fifty letters 
from the poet to his friend Kelsall, 
including a few addressed to Procter 
and others. Mr. Swinburne, we learn, 
has given it as his opinion that Bed- 
does’ ** noble instinct for poetry ’’ was 
better shown in this “ brilliant corre- 
spondence” than even in his practice 
as a verse writer. 

I was acquainted with one of Bed- 
does’ sisters, an amiable old lady who 
died only a few years ago, and I feel 
sure from what she told me that the 
immediate family were so prejudiced 
against his opinions on politics and 
other matters, that had the manuscripts 
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come into their possession, they would 
most probably have been consigned to 
the fire that burns steadily on the altar 
of bigotry. His first cousin, Zoé King, 
took a widely different view, and re- 
joiced when Kelsall in careful regard 
for the poet’s memory and fame pub- 
lished his most important work, the 
year after his unhappy end ; this work 
was a tragedy, for which Beddoes said 
he had “found a jewel of a name — 
* Death’s Jest-book.’ ”’ 

In touching briefly on the character- 
istic aloofness of his nature, and on 
the “tumultuous thought’? which to- 
gether led to his apparent failure in 
life, I am _ irresistibly reminded of 
Browning’s noble poem which has 
those sad words for its title. But still 
more to the purpose, for mercy seasons 
justice, let me quote from Beddoes 
himself some lines which are infinitely 
pathetic. They were written in his 
twenty-fifth year, during one of those 
rare home-comings to his birthplace, 
Bristol — home-comings which, as years 
went over the exile’s head, became 
more and more infrequent. He writes 
in an album, seemingly at the request 
of Zoé King; he begins by describing 
himself as one buried long ago, now 
called up by a necromancer to answer 
dreadful questions. He says :— 


Woe unto him whose fate hath thwarted 
him, 
Whose life hath been ’mongst such as were 
not born 
To cherish in his bosom reverence, 
And the calm awe that comforteth the 
heart 
And lulls the yearnings of hope unfulfilled: 
Such have I been. ... 
. . . Woe again to me! 
For now I hear even such an anxious voice 
Crying in my soul’s solitude, and bewailing 
That I had never in my childhood known 
The bud of this manifold beauteousness, 
And seen each leaf turn of its tender hinge 
Until the last few parted scarce, and held 
Deep in their midst a heaven-reflecting gem ; 
For then I might—oh, vain and flattering 


wish !— 

I might have stood, tho’ last among the 
friends 

Where I am now the last among the 
strangers, 











And not have passed away, as now I must, 

Into forgetfulness, into the cold 

Of the open, homeless world without a 
hope. 


The diagnosis of common _ sense 
would doubtless pronounce the poet’s 
charges against fate as mere moon- 
shine, the result of a morbid imagina- 
tion which refuses to balance the facts 
of life. There are men with every 
needful equipment, saving and except- 
ing the linch-pin which keeps the wheel 
on its axle. In truth, the gods had 
abundantly bestowed their good things 
on this child of genius. Beddoes at his 
start in life had youth, health, compe- 
tence, the social advantages pertaining 
to the highest class of education, and, 
what is of more importance, he was 
endowed with an insatiable hunger for 
knowledge. We have in this singular 
being a remarkable instance of hered- 
ity. His father, a distinguished physi- 
cian, lived at Clifton some years at the 
close of the last and through the first 
decade of this century. His name ap- 
pears in the biographies of Davy, Cole- 
ridge, Poole, Southey, the Wedgwoods, 
and others of the period. His house 
was the gathering-place of these men, 
and others of mark, who severally 
became acquainted with one another 
under his hospitable roof. Dr. Bed- 
does had married a sister of Maria 
Edgeworth ; his friend and neighbor, 
Mr. King, aman of much originality 
of mind and considerable attainments, 
had also married into the same family, 
and in later years greatly influenced 
the younger Beddoes. 

Mrs. Beddoes appears from all ac- 
counts to have been a most charming 
woman, combining in admirable har- 
mony the best gifts of heart and mind. 
She lived to see her son attain his ma- 
jority. 

It is recorded? that Sir Humphry 
Davy never ceased to remember the 
‘‘healthy, noble, kind influence” of 
this amiable lady, at the time when he 
was her husband’s assistant at the 
Pneumatic Institution, and when he 


1 See Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy. 
By his brother, John Davy. 
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yas as yet a youth unknown to fame. 

Davy describes Dr. Beddoes as pos- 
sessing great talents and extensive 
reading, much occupied with his pe- 
culiar theories, little enlightened by 
experiment, but with a wild, active, 
and poetical imagination, in strange 
contrast to his coldness in conversa- 
tion. Sir H. Davy says further that 


On his death-bed he wrote me a most 
affecting letter, regretting his scientific 
aberrations. I remember one expression : 
‘* Like one who has scattered abroad the 
avena fatua of knowledge, from which 
neither branch, nor blossom, nor fruit has 
resulted, I require the consolations of a 
friend.’’ Beddoes, says Davy, had talents 
which would have exalted him to the pin- 
nacle of philosophical eminence, if they 
had been applied with discretion. 


After this slight sketch of the an- 
tecedents and surroundings of the 
young poet of the * villainous school,”’ 
let us turn to the man himself as he 
appears in his ‘ Letters.”? ‘ With a 
friend,” says Bacon, ‘‘a man tosseth 
his thoughts.”’ A tossing and tumbling 
out of thoughts from the affluence of 
his mind, aptly describes the spirit of 
these letters, written for the most part 
to his own familiar friend, the one 
friend who remained staunch and true 
to him when ‘ali the blandishments of 
life were gone.”’ The first of the series 
is dated 1824, when Beddoes was in his 
twenty-first year. He writes to Kel- 
sall on business details connected with 
the Shelley poems ; and then, in some- 
thing like a parenthesis between some 
idle chatter about theatres, he re- 
marks :— 

Spenser—you do him injustice; I was 
and am villainously ignorant of him ; but I 
have bought him in folio and intend to 
read him piecemeal. Beginning, as all 
rational folks do, at the end, I stumbled on 
‘*Britain’s Ida,’ which is extremely like 
Keats with a mixture of the Shakespearian 
play on words. 

To Procter — better known as Barry 
Cornwall — he writes : — 

About Shakespeare you don’t say enough. 
He was an incarnation of nature ; and you 
might just as well attempt to remodel the 
seasons, and the laws of life and death, as 
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to alter ‘‘one jot or tittle’? of his eternal 
thoughts. 


One is tempted to add here Cole- 
ridge’s remark that ‘‘ Shakespeare gives 
the permanent politics of human na- 
ture.”’ 

The following paragraph, from a let- 
ter to Kelsall, gives the key-note of 
Beddoes’ singular character. He says 
he must go in for ‘the very hardest 
reading”? for an Oxford examination, 
for which he acknowledges he is abso- 
lutely unfit, and wishing to be near 
Kelsall, begs him to procure him lodg- 
ings in his neighborhood, adding : — 

The truth is, that being a little shy and 
not a little proud, perhaps, I have held 
back and never made the first step towards 
discovering my residence or existence to 
any of my family friends —in consequence 
I have lived in a deserted state which I 
could hardly bear much longer without 
sinking into that despondency on the brink 
of which I have sate solong. Your cheer- 
ful presence at times would set me up a 
good deal. 

During his first visit to Italy, Bed- 
does writes his impressions of travel at 
some length to Procter. His descrip- 
tion of the firefly reads charmingly : — 


Their bright light [he says] is evanescent, 
and alternates with the darkness, as if the 
swift wheeling of the earth struck fire out 
of the black atmosphere ; as if the winds, 
being set upon this planetary grindstone, 
gave out such momentary sparks from their 
edges. Their silence is more striking than 
their flashes. . . . for their light, it is not 
nearly so beautiful and poetical as our still 
companion of the dew—the glow-worm 
with his drop of moonlight. 

Beddoes mentions having seen * Sa- 
vagius at Florence’?—of course he 
means Walter Savage Landor, adding : 
“You have read his book and think 
something of him by this time.”? In a 
letter to Kelsall, he says : — 

The disappearance of Shelley from the 
world seems like the tropical setting of that 
luminary to which his poetical genius can 
alone be compared with reference to the 
companions of his day, to have been fol- 
lowed by instant darkness and owl-season ! 

At the close of 1824, Beddoes writes 
to Kelsall from Clifion, where, as he 
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says, he has ‘** ensconced himself in the 


hospitality of his demi-uncle.”’ 
he describes as 


King 


A man worthy of no slight mention. ... 
Born in the town of Berne, bred in Ger- 
many, a fugitive from his relations and 
theology, he left behind him a fair Swiss 
fortune in hand, and church dignity had he 
but stepped in the shoes of Jack Calvin, 
and submitted quietly his shoulders and 
belief to the Genevagown. This not being 
his will, he shipped himself for England, 

. took to surgery, and came to Bristol 
in the democratic dawn of Southey, Cole- 
ridge, etc. To the former he was closely 
attached, corresponded and hexameterized 
with him — made acquaintance with Davy, 
the opium-eater, my father, and all that 
was then—and might, had not a fatal 
democratic boldness and ecclesiastical an- 
tipathy barred his ascent, have been one of 
the most opulent and celebrated, as he is 
confessedly one of the best living surgeons. 

King’s enthusiasm for the science 
and literature of Germany no doubt in- 
fluenced his nephew in his new resolve 
to go thither to complete his studies. 
Beddoes found the free-and-easy kind 
of life at the German university, and 
their methods of study, so much to his 
taste, that he practically cut his moor- 
ings from the old country, returning 
to England only for brief visits that 
gave little satisfaction either to himself 
or his friends. All his political and 
literary sympathies became centred in 
Germany, while the language became 
as ready a vehicle of thought as his 
native tongue. It is a remarkable co- 
incidence that Beddoes and Coleridge 
were similarly affected by German 
habits of thought ; the poetic faculty 
so conspicuous in each of these men 
declined under the influence of German 
metaphysics, in fact ceased henceforth 
to exhibit any creative power, though 
of subtlety of criticism there was no 
lack. Coleridge, as we know, hardly 
wrote any poetry after his return from 
Germany ; and Beddoes did nothing 
more than polish up his preconceived 
tragedy of ‘* Death’s Jest-book,”? which 
was practically done during the first 
year of his residence at Géttingen, 
though retouched spasmodically in later 
years. 


















In a letter dated 1825, Beddoes tells 
Kelsall that if he would understand 
“‘ihe solider literature, history, and 
criticism,’’ he must perfect himself in 
German. But forall this, his own lit- 
erary acumen at times is at fault, not- 
ably when he says : — 

A nearer acquaintance with Géthe has 
inclined me to rate him much lower than I 
had anticipated ; out of his works, which 
would fill pretty fatly some thirty volumes 
. .. three at most contain what is really 
good. As a poet is he inferior to his late 
lordship [Byron], and in the novel line 
somewhere about Mackenzie. The hasty 
Germans have betrayed their literature and 
delivered it to the enemy by exalting him 
to the supreme godship thereof— but ere 
his bones are cool probably they will pull 
down his statue from its high pinnacle. 
. . . Lam preparing for deep and thorough 
medical studies, for I find literary wishes 
fading pretty fast. ... I will confess to 
you that I have lost much if not all of 
my ambition to become poetically distin- 
guished ; and I do not think with Words- 
worth that a man may dedicate himself 
entirely or even in great part to the culti- 
vation of that part of literature, unless he 
possesses far greater powers of imagina- 
tion and than even W. himself, and (I need 
not add) ergo, than I do. ... I cannot 
help thinking (at the same time) that the 
study of anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and anthropology . .. is that which is 
most likely to assist one in producing cor- 
rect and masterly delineations of the pas- 
sions; great light would be thrown on 
Shakespeare by the commentaries of a 
person so educated. The studies then of 
the dramatist and physician are closely, 
almost inseparably allied; the application 
alone is different. 


Writing under the same date as the 
above — 1825 — Beddoes thus describes 
the university of Géttingen : — 


From a general external knowledge of 
the body of the students, I can decidedly 
say of those here, at least that they have 
been causelessly and disgracefully ridiculed 
in our ignorant and flippant travels and 
periodicals. There is an appetite for 
learning, a spirit of diligence, and withal a 
good-natured fellow-feeling wholly unpar- 
alleled in our old apoplectic and paralytic 
Almz Matres. . . . I never was better 
employed, never so happy, never so well 
self-satisfied. I hope to remain here three 
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years at least, I shall then probably visit 
Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, some of the Italian 
curiosities, and finally Paris, for I intend 
to devote eight or ten years to these studies. 
. . . I feel myself in a measure alone in 
the world and likely to remain so, for from 
the experiments I have made I fear [ama 
non-conductor of friendship, a not-very- 
likable person, so that I must make sure of 
my own respect and occupy that part of 
the brain which should be employed in 
imaginative attachments in the pursuit of 
immaterial and unchanging good. 





Turning to the poetic side of this 
man’s nature, we find he could write 
the following exquisite love-song : — 


How many times do I love thee, dear ? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall’n year, 
Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of eternity : 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 


How many times do I love again ? 
Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 
Unravel’d from the tumbling main, 
And threading the eye of a yellow star: 
So many times do I love again. 


And on the side of poetry versus 
philosophy, he writes thus of love :— 


O that sweet influence of thoughts and 
looks ! 

That change of being, which to one who 
lives, 

Is nothing less divine than divine life 

To the unmade! Love? DoTI love? I 
walk 

Within the brilliance of another’s thought, 

As in a glory. 

And then in a moment of passionate 
grief, he says : — 
Let me forget to love, 

And take a heart of venom : let me make 

A staircase of the frighten’d breasts of 
men, 

And climb into a lonely happiness ! 


My friendship with Zoé King began 
at Ambleside in 1850, at the house of 
Dr. Davy, and she was the first to in- 
terest me in Beddoes. 

The tragedy of ‘* Death’s Jest-book,”’ 
to which he would never put the final 
touch while he lived, had just been 
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brought out in memoriam by the faith- 
ful Kelsall. Zoé, eager to find readers, 
lent me the volume, with many ex- 
pressions of admiration for the genius 
of her ‘‘ poor cousin,’? who might have 
said as Keats on his death-bed said to 
Severn, ‘‘ I bequeath to you all the joy 
and prosperity I have never known.” 
It had been observed by those who 
knew both, that there was a striking 
personal likeness between Keats and 
Beddoes. 

After reading the treasured volume 
that Zoé had lent me, I made several 
extracts in an old note-book, which is 
now before me, and as the touch of a 
vanished hand turns the leaves, I read 
again the well-remembered lines, flow- 
ers plucked here and there, which I 
now transcribe : — 

No mourning weeds will I betake me to ; 

But keep my thoughts of him that is no 
more, 

As secret as great Nature keeps his soul 

From all the world; and consecrate my 
being 

To that divinest hope, which none can 
know of 

Who have not laid their dearest in the 
grave. 

Every thing 

That lives around us, with its pious silence 

Gives me delight. 

Come then a song ; a winding gentle song 

To lead me into sleep. Let it be low 

As Zephyr, telling secrets to his rose, 

For I would hear the murmuring of my 
thoughts 

. . - With my mind I listen, 

And when the leaves of sound are shed 
upon it, 

If there’s no seed, remembrance grows not 
there ; 

So life, so death ; a song, and then a dream! 

The following weird lines describing 
an unhallowed banquet are character- 
istic of the warp of Beddoes’ mind 
towards the gloomy mysticism which is 
the fellow-fiend of solitude, when soli- 
tude is self-centred : — 


"Twas dull; all men spoke slow and 
emptily. 
Strange things were said by accident. 


Their tongues 
Utter’d wrong words : one fellow drank my 
death, 
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Meaning my health . 
spoke together, 

Voices were heard, most loud, which no 
man own’d. 

There were more shadows too than there 
were men ; 

And all the air, more dark and thick than 
night, 

Was heavy, as ’twere made of something 
more 

Than living breaths. 


. And). as they 


Judging from the “ Letters’”’ there 
was no intellectual sympathy felt by 
Beddoes towards Coleridge. In refer- 
ence to the sojourn of the latter at 
Géttingen, twenty-eight years. before, 
he says : — 


Benecke, who taught Coleridge German 
here, says that he has a very superficial 
knowledge of it. From what I knew of 
Kant, ‘.e., his anthropology —a very sen- 
sible acute man-of-the-world-book — I sus- 
pect C. has never read him, at all events 
he has given the English a totally absurd 
opinion of him. ... You are very wel- 
come to Schiller to enrich your upper 
shelves. I shall not read him ever again. 
Ask me about poets? Talk of anatomists 
and I'll tell you something. I have left off 
reading Parnassian foolery? I can bear a 
satire still tho’ and write one, as jest-book 
shall show. 


Beddoes describes Blumenbach as 
one of his best friends among the pro- 
fessors ; he also had known Coleridge 
in his Géttingen days, but little men- 
tion is made in these letters of the man 
who, in 1799, was, we are assured, 
“the noticeable Englander,’ there 
being several of our countrymen then 
studying at the same German univer- 
sity. 

In one of his lighter moods, Bed- 
does writes to his constant friend Kel- 
sall : — 

I wish you would come and see me ; not 
only because it would save me the chagrin 
of dosing you (the shop !) with superfluous 
solutions of nonsense in ink ; but that you 
might look over my unhappy devil of a 
tragedy, which is done and done for. . . . 
I gave you (or did I not ?) a caricature of 
three professors last letter, and now you 
shall have a little more Goettingen scandal. 
Tobias Mayer is professor of nat. philos- 
ophy, a little fellow in top-boots, with a 




















toothless earthquake of a mouth and a 
frosty grey coat—he never can find words 
—repeats his alsos, etc., and by endeavor- 
ing to make up for want of eloquence by 
violent action, he literally swims through 
his subject. His dad was a good astronomer 
and published a famous map of the moon. 
. . . He came to the subject and said: 
‘* Tobias — To-bi-as Mayer—who was — 
a-mong others was my father.”’ 


In a letter to Procter, Beddoes writes 
of Richter, in a manner that would 
have stirred the wrath of Carlyle : — 


Jean Paul is lately dead, and a new edi- 
tion of his voluminous writings is proceed- 
ing from the press. I have read little of 
his, and that little has pleased me less. 
In his happier moods he resembles Elia, 
but in general he is little better than a 
pedantical punster. . .. If literature has 
fallen into bad hands in England, it is 
little worse off than in Germany, for living 
and active are few writers above a sec- 
ondary rank. . . . You people in England 
have a pretty false notion of the German 
character, and flatter yourselves with your 
peculiar and invincible insular self-com- 
placency that you know all about it ; for 
national vanity I believe after all you are 
unequalled. The Frenchman rests his 
boast on the military glories of la grande 
nation ; the German smokes a contemptu- 
ous pipe over the philosophical works of his 
neighbors ; but the Englishman will mo- 
nopolize all honorable feeling, all gentle 
breeding, all domestic virtue, and indeed 
has ever been the best puritan. ... No 
Austrian is allowed to study here — Gét- 
tingen is so famous for liberality. I intend 
to study Arabic and Anglo-Saxon soon. 


It would be difficult to find any pub- 
lished letters more full of the unre- 
served outpourings of the writer’s mind 
than are these from Beddoes to his one 
intimate friend. Scientific and literary 
criticism, and his own ratiocinations, 
rather than the circumstances of life, 
are the subject-matter of these remark- 
able letters. He says : — 


Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, all who have 
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flows of the soul what it is that moves 
within us ; such is the manna of the tree of 
life. . . . I am now already so thoroughly 
penetrated with the conviction of the ab- 
surdity and unsatisfactory nature of human 
life that I search with avidity for every 
shadow of a proof or probability of an 
after existence both in the material and 
immaterial nature of man... . It is diffi- 
cult to scrape together hints for a doctrine 
of immortality. Man appears to have 
found out this secret for himself, and it is 
certainly the best part of all religion and 
philosophy, the only truth worth demon- 
strating ; an anxious question full of hope 
and fear and promise for which Nature 
appears to have appointed one solution— 
Death. 

In the year 1832, Beddoes went to 
reside at Zurich, where he spent what 
were probably the six happiest years of 
his life. He took with him from Gét- 
tingen a considerable reputation as a 
physiologist, for Blumenbach in a tes- 
timonial calls him the best pupil he 
ever had. During his first ten months 
in Switzerland, Beddoes seems to have 
given himself up to the * tranquil res- 
toration ”’ to be found in the beauteous 
forms of nature. He writes :— 





These summer excursions among the 
valleys, the glaciers, and the mighty emi- 
nences of this magnificent country are to 
me the most delightful of all relaxations. 

Now one hopes this troubled soul, 
as Wordsworth says, may receive the 
gift of 

That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened. 


But, alas! there is a mocking spirit 
in Beddoes ; he will not take himself 
seriously. He writes to Kelsall : — 


I narrowly escaped becoming professor of 
comparative anatomy in the University of 
Zurich. . . . Now being independent... 
sometimes I dissect a beetle, sometimes an 


come next to the human heart, had found | oyster, and very often trudge about the 
no object in life to satiate the restless | hills and the lakes with a tin box on my 


yearnings of their hearts and appease at | 
the same time the fastidious cravings of | of W. W. 

Dissatisfaction is the | through a microscope. 
. . It is good that we| Italian, or what not, and not seldom drink 
should see from these involuntary over-! T and smoke like an Atna,.., and so I 


their imaginations. 
lot of the poet. . 


back, and ‘‘ peep and botanize”’ in defiance 
Sometimes I peep half a day 
Sometimes I read 
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weave my Penelopean web and rip it up 
again ; and so I roll my impudent Sisy- 
phean stone; and so I eat my beefsteak, 
drink my coffee, and wear my coats out at 
elbow, and pay my bills (when I can), as 
busy an humble bee, as any who doth 
nothing. 


With a genius for all things, for all 
things unfit, is the refrain which most 
naturally occurs on reading these con- 
fessions — the dirge of a gifted soul ! 

In this same letter, which is dated 
1837, Beddoes complains that Procter 
did not return his call when he (Bed- 
does) was last in London. He says :— 


I will some day or other show you his 
letter to me (1829) about the wretched fool’s 
tragedy (Death’s Jest-book) which is as 
candid, as good-natured, and well-wishing 
as man ever wrote. I should be extremely 
sorry not to enjoy his acquaintance after 
my return to your island ; but being a great 
wretch, a horrid radical, and a person en- 
tirely unfitted for good society, I never 
wonder at my acquaintance disowning (or) 
cutting me, as the Arabs and the English 
say. Don’t care a zephyr as long as cash, 
good spirits, and foolery in brain. — Capital 
was my first adventure in 1835 at Dover. 
London coffee-house, old gentleman in 
coffee-room. Waiter, says I, I wish to 
smoke a cigar; have you a smoking-room ? 
W. Nooccasion, sir, you can smoke here. 
I. (to O. G.) Perhaps it may be disagreeable 
to you, sir, in which case—— O.G. By 
no means. I’m myself a smoker (laying 
aside specs, and looking like Cosmogony 
Jenkins). J. I have good cigars ; will you 
d. m. t. f. to accept of one? O. G. Very 
kind. J. Come from Calais? O. G. Bou- 
logne. Go to Bristol. J. Anche io sono 
Bristoliano. O. G. Know King? I. Wife 
my aunt. O.G. Are you? J. Son of well- 
known physician at Clifton. O. G. Not of 
Dr. B.? JI. Same unworthily. O. G. 
That’s curious, your brother married my 
niece! a fortnight ago. I. Happy man! 
Hear of it now for ye first time. Tories 
will never be my heirs. O. G. O! G— 
(reassumes specs and exit). I. 1! (exeo). 
Good joke at Canterbury. I visit an old 
schoolfellow who has become high church, 
tory, and not being quite up to German, an 
admirer of F. Schlegel . . . as we parted 
he wished me good-night and requested me 


1 Daughter of the Rev. John Eagles, author of 
“The Sketcher,”’ etc, 
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never to visit him again if I should chance 
to pass through Canterbury. 


Beddoes must have excelled in the 
art of running a tilt against the opin- 
ions and feelings of the world at large ; 
and one must say that while he com- 
plained loudly of the want of tolera- 
tion of society, his own aggressive - 
intolerance went far to justify the 
ostracism that befell him personally. 
On the Continent, Beddoes was even 
less fortunate than in England, for 
being frequently mixed up in political 
intrigues, he was more than once 
forced to quit his place of sojourn. 

He had found himself in 1832 obliged 
to fly from Wirzburg, where he had 
just taken his degree as doctor of med- 
icine. He describes himself as * ban- 
ished by that ingenious jackanapes of 
Bavaria.””’ This was King Ludwig, 
called by the first Napoleon, un fou 
rempli d’esprit, and who a few years 
later was to lose his crown by the grace 
of Lola Montes and to his own dis- 
grace. In 1840 a political catastrophe 
drove Beddoes from Zurich ; and during 
his subsequent wanderings he amused 
himself, he says, by writing now and 
then ‘‘a German lyric or epigram, 
right scurrilous, many of which have 
appeared in the Swiss and German 
papers.”’ 

Beddoes’ estrangement from the 
Procters had been more imaginary than 
real, for during his last visit to England 
in 1847, he was very kindly welcomed 
by them. Not long before Mrs. Proc- 
ter’s death, that lady gave Mr. Gosse 
a graphic account of his manners and 
appearance.? ‘* His eccentricities were 
so marked that they almost gave the 
impression of insanity, but closer ob- 
servation showed them to be merely 
the result of a peculiar fancy, entirely 
unaccustomed to restraint, and of the 
occasional rebound of spirits after a 
period of depression.’”’ Mrs. Procter 
went on to describe him as one of 
those impossible persons who will come 
when uninvited, but never when asked 
or expected. On one occasion Beddoes 


2 See introduction to “The Poetical Works of 
Beddoes.”’ Edited by Edmund Gosse, 
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was to dine with the Procters, and pro- 
ceed afterwards to Drury Lane. He 
did not make his appearance at their 
house, but when they approached the 
theatre they found their missing guest 
in the hands of the police, who had 
arrested him for making a bravado 
that he would set Drury Lane on fire 
by burning a five-pound note! The 
fact was, Beddoes had been dining 
alone —and not wisely. 

During his last sojourn in England, 
he writes to Kelsall offering to pay him 
a visit, adding : — 

It will give me great pleasure to confer 
with you, but pray expect no addition to 
your experience from the scenes of my 
existence ; nothing can be more monoto- 
nous, dull, and obscure ; the needy knife- 
grinder’s adventures would have been 
Oriental marvels and pantomimic mys- 
teries in comparison. 


Returning aimlessly to Germany in 
1847, Beddoes resided for several 
months at Frankfort in complete seclu- 
sion, his ready footsteps treading the 
fatal road that leads to Avernus. In 
the autumn of 1848, when politics and 
the clarion of revolution might have 
roused him to action, he drifted with- 
out purpose to Bale. From the town 
hospital of that place, he writes “to a 
relative,’ informing her (I believe his 
sister) that an accident had befallen 
him which necessitated the amputation 
of one of his legs. We now know that 
he had attempted suicide. Beddoes, 
writing with an assumption of cheer- 
fulness, says he is better, and that he 
‘‘hopes before long to dot and go one.” 

In a second letter he writes : 


My Dear A . —Do not think me in- 
capable of appreciating your offer of visit- 
ing me here, if I resolve not to avail myself 
of it. In the first place I object to the 
journey, which is free neither from diffi- 
culty nor danger in the present state of 
Germany, at this time of the year; and 
secondly, you must remember that Iam in 
a hospital (a very pleasant one, with a 
large garden into which my window looks), 
that strange visitors are only admitted 
during the day, and you know how short 
that is; besides I do not wish to remain 
here a very long time ; and when you ar- 
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rived I might very likely be preparing to 
leave. I therefore beg you to allow me to 
decline your proposal without suspecting 
me of being ungrateful. I am going on 
well, sit up during the day, and just begin- 
ning to learn to walk. 


He writes little of a personal nature, 
but enlarges as usual on literary topics. 
He says, ** Dreary and dull is dear Mr. 
Schopenhauer, and Steffens tells as 
little truth as possible in his erlebtend.’’ 
He is doubtful about the merits of 
Ranke; praises the Germans for the 
superiority of their poetical transla- 
tions ; recommends Auerbach and Er- 
nest Wagner as novelists, adding: “I 
do not know why people are always 
a-reading new books; like new bread 
it is not always the most digestible 
stuff.”’ 

In conclusion, Beddoes writes : — 


Who are now living at Edgeworth’s 

town? . A new collection of letters 
from Géthe to a Frau v. Stein has just 
issued ; they were written during the last 
century, and appear to be interesting. . . . 
An acquaintance of mine has taken the 
trouble to translate Uhland’s Poems. . 
It was a difficult and no doubt tedious task, 
for Uhland’s poetry is nothing but lan- 
guage well colored, phraseology drearily 
deserted by ideas. — Yours truly, T. L. B. 
I am getting on very well. 


This letter was written November 
10th, 1848. On January 26th, 1849, all 
was over! Mad from life’s history, 
Beddoes of set purpose sought the 
heirship of death —‘* unnamed immor- 
tality,” as he calls the solution of 
the mystery. His last letter, written 
in pencil, was found pinned on_ his 
bosom, as he lay insensible after taking 
poison. It is as follows :— 


My DEAR PHILIPs, —I am food for what 
I am good for— worms. I have made a 
will which I desire to be respected, and add 
the donation of £20 to Dr. Ecklin, my 
physician. W. Beddoes must have a case 
(50 bottles) of Champagne Moet, 1847 
growth, to drink my death in. Thanks 
for all kindness. Borrow the £200. You 
are a good and noble man, and your chil- 
dren must look sharp to be like you... 
Yours — ifmy own —ever— T. L. B. 
Love to Anna, Henry, the Beddoes of 
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Longvill and Zoe, and Emmeline King— 
also to Kelsall, whom I beg to look at my 
MSS. and print or not as he thinks fit. I 
ought to have been among other things a 
good poet... . 


Here ends this homily ! 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE POWER OF DANTE. 

Ir has been truly said that ‘“‘ men of 
genius are commonly at once repre- 
sentative and creative. They embody 
and reflect the tendencies of their time, 
but they also frequently materially 
modify them, and their ideas become 
the subject or the basis of succeeding 
developments.” 

This is especially true of poets, and 
the greatest poets are the best exam- 
ples of the truth. Take Shakespeare 
and Dante. The many-sided  Eliza- 
bethan age is reflected for us in every 
aspect but one, from the plays of 
Shakespeare. They are indeed 


The abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time, 


as he prophetically wrote. And the 
Florentine life of the Trecento, that 
intense, narrow, combative life, we can 
realize more vividly from the lips of 
Dante’s men and women than even 
from the friendly pages of old Dino 
Compagni.! Now the Englishman and 
the Italian were as unlike each other 
as birth could make them. Shake- 
speare was the poet of man. Dante 
was the poet of the soul. But they 
were equally *‘ representative ’’ of their 
respective ages; and they were both, 
though not equally, ‘* creative ”’ spirits. 

The creative function of the poet is 
more than recognized in the Italian 
saying, ‘* Non merita nome di creatore 
se non Iddio ed il poeta.”” (Only God 
and the poet deserve the name of cre- 
ator.) We shall find in the case of 
Dante, as in that of all poets whose 
creations had power over their own 
times and have kept their power until 


1 Cronaca Fiorentina, 
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ours, that the representative and the 
creative faculties are closely allied. 
The nature of their alliance may be 
sought in that law which has deter- 
mined that it is only by truly realizing 
what is that we can rightly aspire to 
what may be ; that it is only by our 
faithfulness to the real that the glory 
of the ideal can dawn upon us. Nowa 
great deal of poetry does not rise to the 
range of this law, for there are many 
true poets who are in no sense repre- 
sentative. We may be sure at once ? 
that they have had no power over their 
age ; they have delighted, yet have not 
inspired, the hearts of men. When 
we read them we are shut up within 
the chamber of their fancy ; we do not 
breathe the wide, open air of high im- 
agination. But the ‘“* Divina Comme- 
dia”? has exercised a power greater ' 
than any other single poem we know 
of. It has raised a literature, it has 
inspired art, it has swayed theology. 
What Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales ”’ 
did for the English language, Dante’s 
‘“*Commedia”’ did for the Italian. 
Such a painter as Botticelli expended 
his genius on illustrating this poem, 
and never on any other. The number 
is legion of those minor artists who, 
through the length and breadth of 
Italy, painted the walls of churches 
with frescoed scenes from the ‘ In- 
ferno”’ and the ‘ Paradiso,” set over 
against each other as warnings to the 
faithful.2 The history of mediseval 
Italy could not, in fact, be written 
without some account of the influence 
of the great ‘Commedia’ on the 
minds of men. 

Mr. Lecky, in his work dealing with 
human beliefs, has remarked, with the 
measured eloquence peculiar to him, 
that ‘the poem of Dante was the last 
apocalypse. It exercised a supreme 
ascendancy over the imagination at a 
time when religious imagery was not 
so much the adjunct as the essence 
of belief, when the natural impulse of 
every man was to convert intellectual 
conceptions into palpable forms, and 

2 The work of the brothers Orcagnain a chapel 


of Sta Maria Novella at Florence is 2 good example 
of this. 























when painting was in the strictest 
sense the normal expression of faith.’ 4 

No doubt the mental condition of 
Italy was exactly such as the great 
poem produced in its midst was calcu- 
Jated to influence most strongly. The 
[talian imagination was both facile in 
exercise and material in conception ; 
passionate in its admiration of beauty, 
and passionate in its susceptibility 
to fear. If it seems to us that the 
imagery of ‘‘ Inferno” attained an ex- 
traordinary power over the minds of 
contemporary readers far beyond that 
exercised by the later parts of the 
poem, we may remember how much 
more universal is the instinct to fear 
than the impulse to trust. The very 
horror of * Inferno” would have an 
excitement wanting to the pictures of 
contemplative beatitude that succeed 
each other in * Paradiso ;’’? and to 
the undisciplined mind excitement is 
attractive. However great the ‘‘ Com- 
media” may appear to a nineteenth- 
century reader, it is great mainly as 
a poem to him; it does not directly 
mould his belief. But te the reader 
of the fourteenth century the ‘* Com- 
media’ was not only or chiefly a poem, 
it was an exposition of stupendous the- 
ological truths. He trembled before it. 
The name Dante gave to his work was 
La Commedia,” but the name his 
countrymen gave it was “ La Divina 
Commedia.” 

Probably there were few that shared 
the belief of the simple-hearted women 
of Verona who, when they saw the 
sad-browed poet walking through their 
streets, whispered to each other that 
this man had been in hell, and the 
smoke of its fires had made his face 
swarthy and blackened his hair. But 
certainly there were many who, though 
they did not believe in the poet’s pil- 
grimage as a supernatural event, yet 
regarded the poem as a work of super- 
natural insight, and revered it as sa- 
cred. They felt towards it something 
of what we feel towards the Book of 
Job; when the beauty of its language 
is most transcendent, that beauty is 


1 Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, 
vol. i., chap. iii, 
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lost in the depth of its meaning. A 
comparison with the inspired writings 
is almost inevitable here, if we would 
understand the mental attitude of con- 
temporary readers towards the ‘* Com- 
media,’’? so far is it removed from our 
own. Amongst ourselves no work of 
any degree of imaginative power would 
be received with solemnity of spirit. 
The keenest literary appreciation, the 
most judicious criticism, would be given 
to it; but no thanks would be offered 
for it in our churches, though, if fortu- 
nate, it might be preached against. 
And while considering the very seri- | 
ous power which the ‘* Commedia” 
held over its first readers, it should be 
remembered that the same qualities 
which derogate from its perfection in 
our eyes only tended to strengthen its 
ascendancy over medieval minds. The 
violence, the grotesqueness, the dog- 
matism, above all, the fearful implaca- 
bility, which revolt us in the poem, 
would have been thoroughly sympa- 
thetic to the spirit of its age. They 
would even have recommended them- 
selves to many who were incapable of 
attraction by the beauty of the poem, 
by its music, or scope, or majesty. 
The French saying, “On a les défauts 
de ses qualités,’? applies to poetical as 
well as to personal character ; and the 
defects are not seldom admired by 
those whom the qualities are powerless 
to strike. Now Dante lived in an age 
of dogmatic enmities, of grotesque con- 
trasts, of passionate convictions, when, 
if men differed one from another, they 
differed with violence. In a Tuscan 
city the final result of a political differ- 
ence was that the weaker party of the 
moment was thrust outside the walls. 
The members became the hapless fuor’ 
usciti, —the ‘*men outside,’? — whose 
lives were bitter to them, until by 
force or stratagem they could win their 
way back inside those walls, and ban- 
ish their banishers in turn. Whether 
the city was Florence, Pistoja, or 
Siena, outside its gates there was no 
happiness for its citizen. In exile the 
light of the sun was dark to him, the 
grapes of life were dry. Imagine how, 
to the hearts of men who had suffered 
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this exile, the awful, hopeless exile of 
** Inferno”? would strike home! How 
they would realize that aching for news 
of the place so beloved while love was 
alive—that longing that even their 
Shameful names, if nothing else of 
them, might be spoken once more in 
the city which now hated or forgot 
them ! 

When his “Inferno”? was written, 
Dante had already tasted the bitterness 
of exile, but not its hopelessness. He 
trusted, as the fuor’ usciti always did, 
that some alliance or some accident 
would bring fortune to their side, and 
open the fast-closed gates of Florence, 
‘la ben guidata.”” But the poet had 
another hope ; it was founded on that 
**Commedia’’ in which he believed so 
deeply that he could not but think it 
would move the hearts of his country- 
men to decree his recall. 


Se mai continga che il poema sacro, 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
Si che m’ha fatto per pit anni macro, 
Vinca la crud-\t& che fuor mi serra 
Del bello ovile, ov’ io dormii agnello, 
Nimico ai lupi che gli danno guerra, 
Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
Ritornerd poeta, ed in sul fonte 
Del mio battesmo prender®o il cappello.! 
(Par. xxv. 1-9.) 


That hope was never fulfilled. The 
one thing which the** Commedia” had 
not power to do was to open the gates 
of the beloved city to its poet. It 
opened the gates of other cities to him : 
Bologna and Verona received him with 
honor. But Florence remained impla- 
eable as himself; and Dante died in 
exile. 

He had indeed taken a strange way 
to win the favor that was refused him. 
By hot reproaches, by bitter sarcasms, 
by accusations edged with unpardon- 


1 If e’er it happen that the poem sacred 
To which both heaven and earth have set their 
hand, 
So that it many a year hath made me lean, 
O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 
From the fair sheepfold, where a lamb I slum- 
bered, 
An enemy to the wolves that war upon it, 
With other voice forthwith, with other fleece, 
Poet will I return, and at my font 
Baptismal will I take the laurel crown. 
(Par. xxv. 1-9.) 
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able truth, he freed his heart of the 
burden of a love that was too great to 
deceive, too genuine to be recognized 
for love. Florence was not likely to 
forget such words as :— 
Godi, Firenze, poi che se’ si grande 

Che per mare e per terra batti I’ ali, 

E per I’ inferno il tuo nome si spande.? 

(Inf. xxvi. 1-3.) 


She could no more forget them than 
she could understand them. Are there 
many now who can read the love in 
such reproaches, even with the help of 
the lines that follow them? For the 
poet knows of the doom that will fall 
on his city :— 
E se gia fosse, non saria per tempo. 

Cosi foss’ ei da ehe pur esser dee ! 

Ché pitt mi gravera& com’ pili m’ attempo.* 

(Inf. xxvi. 10-12.) 


The pathos of these lines is the heavy, 
inexorable pathos of a life past youth ; 
the sorrow of a man is in them. And 
the life-wearied man who wrote them 
might have looked back on the days of 
his plaining ** Vita Nuova” as on ‘ ces 
beaux jours, quand j’étais si malheu- 
reux.”’ 

That famous quarrel of Florence 
with Dante! At this day its vicious 
complications are like a tangled dream 
to us; and still our hearts take the 
poet’s side, while our tongues confess 
that in the matter of patriotism we can 
see little to choose between Ghibellins 
and Guelfs, and the Neri seem to have 
been about as just as the Bianchi were 
scrupulous. We have not perhaps a 
very clear conception of that ‘* Ceesar”? 
whom Dante so passionately invoked 
to visit and pacify his Italy. Possibly 
we may suffer from some mental con- 
fusion between the different French 
Carlos, whose mission now as in life 
seems to be the making confusion 
worse confounded in the field of Italian 
politics. Certainly we have not unrav- 


2 Rejoice, O Florence! since thou art so great 
That over sea and land thou beatest wings, 
And down in hell thy name is spreading wide. 

(Hell, xxvi. 1-3.) 

3 And if it were now, this were not too soon, 
Would it were now, since it must surely be ! 
For it will grieve me more as more I age. 

(Hell, xxvi, 10-12.) 
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elled the intricate web of civil discus- 
sions in which the Tuscan cities were 


enmeshed. That were a task before 
which the hardiest intellect might 


quail. The local allusions, the partial 
interests, the trenchant condemnations 
that made the ‘* Commedia” such vivid 
reading to its contemporaries, have 
suffered the fate of things local and 
partial ; that is to say, they have fallen 
a prey to the poetical specialist. They 
are swept away into that great and 
nameless waste where the lone lec- 
turer wanders seeking his material, and 
the examiner picks up an_ occasional 
weapon of offence. 

But if we would find the secret of 
that power with which Dante sways 
his readers of to-day, even as he 
swayed those of the Quattrocento, we 
shall find it not in any part or charac- 
teristic of the poem, but in the poem 
asa whole. The ‘* Divina Commedia” 
is without doubt one of the greatest 
conceptions that was ever formed in 
the mind of man—some would say 
without hesitation, the greatest concep- 
tion. For it embodies not one single 
aspect of life but the whole of life, and 
not from the human point of view but 
from the superhuman. It is no less 
than the drama of the soul. Whether 
we condemn or applaud the courage of 
the poet who attempted to involve eter- 
nity within the lines of his verse, we 
cannot deny to the very magnitude of 
his conception that reverence which is 
its due. Dante’s aim was the highest 
that has ever drawn a poet’s eyes from 
earth to heaven. His mortal realiza- 
tion of it was a failure so glorious that 
no achievement has ever seemed to us 
so great. The critic who sits in judg- 
ment on Dante sits like the wren on 
the head of the eagle that soared and 
stared at the sun ; and he would indeed 
be a fatuous critic who shared the 
wren’s delusion that he was exalted 
over the eagle from the accident of his 
position. Only with the significance of 
that position thoroughly impressed on 
his mind can the critic attempt to in- 
vestigate and distinguish between the 
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between the deep moral beauties and 
the inevitable moral limitations of the 
great ‘* Commedia.” 

If we take the three parts of the 
poem in order, the ‘“¢ Inferno” claims 
attention first. That it frequently 
claims attention last, and longest too, 
is a fact which has been much noticed 
and deplored, perhaps a little unneces- 
sarily. Mr. Ruskin compares the fame 
of the ‘“‘Inferno” to the fame of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s ‘*‘ Last Judgment’? in 
Rome, while the comparative neglect 
of the ‘ Paradiso’? he likens to the 
equal neglect of Tintoretto’s ‘ Para- 
diso”? in Venice. He reverses the 
general verdict, and draws his usual 
moral about human turpitude and the 
vulgarity of error. Now if we have 
courage to confine Mr. Ruskin to his 
proper sphere of pictorial art, and to 
side with the vulgar in their opinion, 
we must have some reason to show for 
the faith that is in us ; and that reason 
must take the oft-condemned form of 
comparison. For after all, the science 
of criticism is mainly an enlightened 
system of comparison. 

Of all the forms of the drama, trag- 
edy is that which has appealed most 
inwardly to human sympathy. If the 
common instinct has been wrong here, 
it has been wrong in accordance with 
the advice of a weighty counsellor, to 
submit our emotions to the purifying 
influences of fear and pity. Now the 
‘* Inferno”’ is the most terrible tragedy 
that ever was conceived. Its characters 
are dead, yet living—ruined forever 
in a world of ruin. For each of them 
the ruling motive has become the rul- 
ing fate, —inexorable, appalling. Yet 
against that fate character survives 3. 
and passion, though but an impotent 
recollection, is never extinct. How 
great are the materials for tragedy 
here! how great the use that was. 
made of them ! 

But the moral conditions of the poem 
impose a severer restriction on the 
human interest in proportion as the 
|souls are purified. In ‘ Purgatorio’” 
| the souls remember indeed their earthly 





varying elements of greatness and what} course, but remember it ‘‘as a dream 


may be called the temporal traits, —' when one awaketh.”’ 


Now it concerns 
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them only in its consequences. One 
single passion claims every soul in 
‘¢ Purgatorio’ alike —the passion of 
repentance. When Dante rises to Pa- 
radiso, he finds the unanimity of feel- 
ing among the blessed to be one of the 
conditions of blessedness. Here they 
neither vary, nor purpose, nor venture 
anything of their own motion. The 
will has no initiative ; and each soul 
is but a glad reflection of the divine 
charity. This is made clear to Dante 
by the lips of Piccarda de’ Donati, the 
first of the blessed souls who speaks to 
him from her place : — 
Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 

Virti: di carita, che fa volerne 

Sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci 

asseta.! 
(Par. iii. 70-72.) 

If we sought to characterize by a 
single phrase each of the three after- 
worlds of the ** Commedia,’ we might 
call Inferno the world of fatal passions, 
Purgatorio the world of contrite peace, 
Paradiso the world of adoring charity. 
Having said this, we cannot fail to see 
that the first world, in spite of its fiend- 
ish horrors and cruelties, is the world 
where we can best draw human breath, 
suffering the pain of sympathy with 
those great ones who, in the midst of 
their death and darkness of spirit, are 
still undefeated by fate, and can keep 
both the love and hatred of old to sea- 
son the memories of their day under 
the sun. 

By one of those strange paradoxes 
which result from some contradiction 
between the heart and mind, Dante 
has given us in “ Inferno,” and not in 
** Paradiso,” his most touching concep- 
tions of the power of love. The love 
between a man and a woman, between 
a father and his son, between a teacher 
and his pupil, or a leader and his fol- 
lowers, still binds the lost soul with 


Lo vincol d’ amor che fa natura. 


In the dark world the poet still loves 
the harmony of verse, the philosopher 


1 Brother, our will is quieted by virtue 
Of charity, that makes us wish alone 
For what we have, nor lets us thirst for more. 
(Par. iii, 70-72.) 





yearns towards the majesty of wisdom, 
the hero remembers the sweet taste of 
danger. Here, in depths of wicked- 
ness where the name of God may not 
be spoken, some nobleness is kept alive 
by the force of individual character. 
It is when this tragical virtue sur- 
mounts for a moment the depravity of 
surrounding conditions, and speaks in 
clear accents through the din and de- 
spair of Inferno —it is then that the 
power of the “‘ Commedia” most deeply 
penetrates us. We hear the lamen- 
table sweetness of Francesca’s voice ; 
it thrills with a piercing beauty through 
the tempestuous, sorrow-laden sphere : 


Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte.? 

(Inf. v. 103-106.) 

We hear the steady voice of Farinata 
the noble, as he rises from his fiery 
tomb with brows unwrung by tor- 
ment :— 
Come avesse lo inferno in gran dispitto. 


The fate of his people is still nearer to 
his heart than the flames to his limbs. 
The day that he saved Florence is 
more to him than this age-long night of 
Inferno : — 
Ma fu’ io sol cola, dove sofferto 

Fu per ciascun di torre via Fiorenza, 

Colui che la difese a viso aperto.* 

(Inf. x. 91-93.) 

Across the stern questioning of Fari- 
nata breaks that sharp cry of Caval- 
cante for his son Guido : — 
Mio figlio ov’ @, e perché non é teco ? 
The two great Florentines are lying 
together in the same tomb. One asks 
only of his city, the other only of his 
son. 

Then, in the dark pit where thick as 
firetlies in a Tuscan valley the souls are 


2 Love, which lets none that’s loved forbear from 
love, 
Took me so captive in delight of him, 
That, as thou seest, he does not yet forsake me, 
Love to one death-doom led us both. 
(Hell, v. 103-106.) 
8’ But I was all alone there where each man 
Had suffered Florence to be done away, 
And I defended her with open face. 
(Hell, x. 91-93.) 
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scattered as wandering tongues of fire, 
great Ulysses lifts up the voice which 
had given false counsel, and, in tones 
like the murmuring of a wind-tormented 
flame, tells the story of his own weird 
There is a splendor in this pas- 
sage, an iron strength in the words by 
which the old hero avows that unsated 
thirst after danger and experience 
which beset his mortal spirit, confess- 
ing the insufficiency of love for life, 
revealing his deliberate choice of death 
in the open sea, if first he might sail 
his boat where never boat had sailed 
before, with stars undreamt of over his 
head :— 
Ne dolcezza di figlio, né la pieta 

Del vecchio padre, né il debito amore, 

Lo qual dovea Penelope far lieta, 
Vincer potero dentro a me I’ ardore 

Ch’ i’ ebbi a divenir del mondo esperto, 

E degli vizii umani e del valore : 
Ma misi me per |’ alto mare aperto 

Sol con un legno e con quella compagna 

Picciola, dalla qual non fui diserto.! 

(Inf. xxvi. 94-102.) 

As was said before, the poetry of 
“‘Inferno’’ is unsurpassed in the 
**Commedia ;’’ and if regarded from 
the human or dramatic point of view, 
it is unequalled. To some it may ap-| 
pear that this is not the point of view | 
from which we should regard a drama | 
of the soul. But that must be because 


some are thinking of Dante as a} 


teacher, a theologian, or a schoolman, 
—as anything but a poet. 
greatness of a poet is in his poetry, and 
the value of this truism can never be 
overstated. 

If now we pass on to * Purgatorio,”’ 
we find its two opening cantos of such 
surpassing and restorative sweetness, 
that the darkness of ‘ Inferno’? fades 
from our eyes, and its horror from our 
hearts, just as from Dante’s own they 
faded in the morning hour when he | 
1 Neither son’s sweetness, nor the suffering 

Of mine old father, nor the love so due 

Which ought to have made glad Penelope, 

Could quell in me the ardor which I had 
For growing to be expert of the world, 
And of the worthiness and vice of men : 

But I set off on the high open sea 
With one ship only, and that little band 


By which I had not been deserted yet. 
(Hell, xxvi, 94-102.) 


Yet the | 


looked again on the ‘‘ dreaming blue ”’ 
of the sky :— : 


Dolce color d’ oriental zaffiro, 

Che s’ accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 

Dell’ aer puro infino al primo giro, 
Agli occhi miei ricomincid diletto 

Tosto ch’ i’ uscii fuor dell’ aura morta 

Che m’ avea contristati gli occhi e il 

petto.? 
(Purg. i. 13-18.) 

Modern literature has nothing of a 
more exalted beauty, of a more ‘ se- 
rene aspect,’’ than the second canto of 
** Purgatorio,” —a passage of dear mel- 
ody, falling as the low waves fall on 
the shore of hope, breathing as the 
*‘pure air’’ breathes on the brows of 
pale pilgrims newly come to the place 
of penitence. It is impossible to read 
it without hearing unspoken the old 
assurance, ‘“‘ He that hath this hope 
within him purifieth himself.”” The 
boat on the wide sea—that ancient 
symbol of safety —the spirits within it 
singing of their deliverance, the mo- 
tionless angel steering them homeward, 
a dazzling “bird of God,’ with only 
his white wings stretched up to heaven 
for a sail; whether the allegory be 
/most perfect here, or the picture most 
lovely, or the poetry most divine, 
|should neither be asked nor answered. 
This canto is one of the beautiful 
| things for which we may return thanks, 
and for once refrain from analysis. 

Although it was said above that the 
passion of penitence was the single 
passion that possessed the souls in Pur- 
|g gatorio, let it be remembered that hope 
is a part of penitence. The penance 
of each sufferer is irradiated by hope. 
In the case of those long wanderers on 
the shore and mountain-side, who had 
so many years to wait before they 
might come to the shining angel at the 
\door and see it open to them, hope is 
| the only sustenance. Afterwards hope 
\is their helper through the pain and 





2 Sweet color of the Oriental sapphire, 
That was upgathered in the cloudless aspect 
Of the pure air, as far as the first circle, 
Unto mine eyes did recommence delight, 
Soon as I issued forth from the dead air, 
Which had with sadness filled mine eyes and 
breast. 





(Purg. i. 13-18.) 
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sorrow of their expiation. Therefore, 
in spite of tears and grievous penances, 
Pugatorio is a gentle world, merciful 
and severe. Tears have no bitterness, 
pain has no terror there. The will is 
conquered utterly, and no more resists 
the weight of suffering laid upon it 
than the rushes at the mountain’s foot 
resist the wind that bends them low. 
O eletti di Dio, gli cui soffriri 
E giustizia e speranza fan men duri !2 
(Purg. xix. 76, 77.) 
In ** Purgatorio ”’ there is no conten- 
tion of diverse natures, no fierce con- 
trast between the outward and the 


inward condition; in a word — no 
tragedy. 
There are some who cannot read 


Dante’s “ Inferno,’? because their re- 
pulsion from his merciless ethics and 
ghastly imaginations is stronger than 
their sense of poetical grandeur, — 
who cannot fully rejoice in Dante’s 
** Paradiso ”’ either, because the rare- 
fied air on those more than Alpine 
heights is too sharp for quiet breathing, 
and makes them restless and home-sick. 
To such readers the ‘ Purgatorio” 
especially appeals by its beauty ; while 
it clings to their imagination by a cer- 
tain spiritual sympathy. They shrink 
from the depths and heights of the 
**Commedia ;”’ in this middle world 
they find solace, and a_ strenuous 
peace, 

Even the natural imagery to which 
Dante constantly recurs is throughout 
the ‘ Purgatorio”? employed with a 
soothing and familiar effect, so deeply 
was the poet imbued with an instine- 
tive sense of the manifold analogies 
between physical and spiritual nature. 
He refrains, in this world of contrite 
submission, from using the grotesque 
and startling comparisons of ‘ In- 
ferno,”’ as well as from the radiant and 
celestial imagery of  ‘ Paradiso.” 
Sometimes he thinks of the harmless 
beasts and birds ; of sheep, in timid 
helpfulness blindly following each other 
out of the fold :— 


1 O ye elect of God, whose sufferings 
By iustice and by hope are made less hard ! 
(Purg. xix. 76, 77.) 
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Semplici e queto, e lo’mperché non sanno.? 
Sometimes the passing souls remind 


him of storks flying in a long, steady 
file to the South. The sounds he re- 
calls from earth have a low and pene- 
trative music ; the murmuring bass of 
wind in the pine-branches, the mourn- 
ful sweetness of evening bells whose 
chime touches the heart, the half-in- 
audible breeze that flows before a dawn 
in May, sweetened with the breath of 
flowers : — 

Quale, annunziatrice degli albori, 
L’ aura di Maggio muovesi ed olezza, 
Tutta impregnata dall’ erba e dai fiori.* 

(Purg. xxiv. 145-147.) 


The flowers are many in this middle 
world. Dante sees them on the moun- 
tain-side, as he must have seen them 
on some Alpine slope in spring, a mo- 
saic of living color ; or blooming on the 
banks of the stream in the Earthly Par- 
adise above, beyond the river grasses 
that lay soaking at the water’s edge. 
The color of the guardian-angels’ robes 
reminds him of newly budded leaves in 
their young green — 


Verdi, come fogliette pur mo nate.* 


Nearly all the images of light which 
occur throughout the ‘ Purgatorio ” 
have a peculiar effect of struggle or 
subjection, rather than of intensity or 
brilliance. The veiled suffusion of 
light about a sun half-risen or half-set ; 
the steady ray of the red planet Mars, 
burning through the cold sea-fog; a 
pale moon hanging low in the sky, not 
bright enough to quench the nearest 
stars; the sun himself shorn of his 
glory, and his light turned to a vague 
whiteness behind thick-rolling moun- 
tain mists ; all are images of effort un- 
completed, of natural force abated, of 
aspiration yet uncrowned. 

For ‘*‘ Purgatorio”’ is the school of 


aspiration. Patience and submission 
are but the sinking of the head, while 
the heart gathers grace to aspire. 


2 Simple and quiet, and wherefore they know not, 
3 As, messenger before the morning lights, 
The air of May stirs, laden with perfume, 
Impregnating the grasses and the flowers. 
(Purg. xxiv. 145-147.) 
4 Green, as the little leaves but newly born. 
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Through the seven circles of slow, un- 
ceasing pain, the unshrinking will is 
purified, then liberated — 


Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle.! 


From that last noble speech of Vir- 
gil’s to Dante, in which the guide 
takes a veiled farewell of the pilgrim, 
we gather that the whole course of the 
“Commedia” up to this point has 
been a history of the human will, wan- 
dering, lost, depraved; or rescued, 
chastened, and set free. Dante, hav- 
ing learnt all, is now ready to leave the 
salutary world — 

Ove I’ umano spirito si purga, 
E di salire al ciel diventa degno.? 

(Purg. i. 5, 6.) 
By the way of the Earthly Paradise, 
and by the virtue of Beatrice’s blessed 
eyes, Dante leaves the solid earth, and 
is drawn upward through the starry 
spheres of Paradiso, till he reaches the 
very heaven of heavens. 

In this bare sentence lies the story of 
the great ‘* Commedia’s” third part ; 
and perhaps the barest words are the 
best in which to frame so mighty a 
conception. It is the greatest, surely, 
that ever a poet dared to bring forth. 
We are so familiar with the outline of 
the **Commedia” as one of ihe most 
famous things in literature — or it may 
be, unfortunately, so familiar with de- 
basing illustrations of it by M. Gustave 
Doré — that now, in contemplating the 
amazing orbit of the poet’s thought, 
we follow it with the wonder of reflec- 
tion only ; the wonder of surprise has 
faded. 

We ourselves live in a day when the 
art of poetry has been carried to the 
highest pitch of refinement. Countless 
experiments in melody and in metre 
have been made through the centuries 
by poets, and studied by their succes- 
sors, until almost all that can be 
learned about the art has been learned. 
But we have to set against poetry’s 
gain in cunning and perfection of exe- 


1 Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars. 
2 Wherein the human spirit doth purge itself, 
And becomes worthy to ascend to heaven. 
(Purg. i. 5, 6.) 
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cution, our own loss in the certainty 
that every young poet must start on his 
career weighted with the knowledge of 
his limitations. Of knowledge diffi- 
dence is born. How often do we look 
for the old, mad flight to the blue, and 
behold !—the poet is on earth preen- 
ing his wings. Then comes the mo- 
ment when we would throw away all 
the golden inheritance of poetic sci- 
ence for one hour of the soaring eagle 
Alighieri. If the poet will not risk « 
fall or a failure, how must the flat 
thoughts of tame men sink flatter to 
the earth! But even the tame men 
know that while it is theirs only to 
guide themselves along the paths of 


safety, a poet’s duty is to dare. An- 
other shall guide him. 
See now the great poet Dante. He 


was sage, soldier, citizen, statesman 
at once; but the poet, whatever his 
avocations in the world, remains a 
divine child in the universe. He asks 
those great questions which the chil- 
dren ask, waiting with faith for the 
answer as we tell them to wait. The 
children of earth grow tired ; earth has 
many toys to amuse their minds, and 
they forget their questions long before 
life is ready to begin the answers. But 
the poet-child never loses his question- 
ing heart ; and the wonder in his eyes 
grows only deeper over the beauty of 
meanings half revealed to him. The 
child Dante, we may believe, asked 
“What is heaven like ?’?—as other 
children ask it of a mother at times. 
But the man Dante kept that tremen- 
dous question stirring in his soul, un- 
forgetful of it through the “storm and 
stress’ of life ; until the poet Dante 
sang of what heaven was like to him, 
and calmed his own burning grief in 
exile and ruin with visions of the un- 
created good. 

There were times, indeed, when pro- 
phetic words of the souls in bliss re- 
called to him the earthly sweetness of 
those things which he had lost forever ; 
and then a bitter desire for justice on 
his oppressors overbore his mounting 
spirit, clouding his vision of the bright- 
ness of eternal things. But what next ? 
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E quella Donna, ch’ a Dio mi menava, 
Disse : Muta pensier, pensa ch’ io sono 
Presso a Colui ch’ ogni torto disgrava.! 

(Par. xviii. 46.) 

There are many things in the great 
song of *‘ Paradiso ”’ difficult and unfa- 
miliar to our minds, some few even 
discomforting to our hearts ; yet they 
are far outweighed by the number of 
clear and beautiful impressions we re- 
ceive, in various though not contrasted 
forms. There is no place for contrast 
here ; we have reached the kingdom of 
unity. There is no more light and 
dark, but everywhere *‘ the white radi- 
ance of eternity.” There is no strain, 
no excitement of aim or effort, for 
every soul is embraced in the perfect 
order which cannot be broken. The 
souls are not equal to each other in the 
degree of their illumination or their 
love ; they differ as ‘‘ one star differeth 
from another star in glory.”? But all 
are reflections from the source of per- 
fect light ; therefore all are sharers in 
the self-same happiness of heaven. 

So great is Dante’s conception of 
Paradiso, that very often its greatness 
fails to strike at once, as a giant moun- 
tain will sometimes on first sight seem 
strangely less than its height. That 
sublime simplicity of the very highest 
genius is exactly the quality most likely 
to miss recognition from minds devoid 
of a corresponding directness of per- 
ception. There is, besides, in every 
great monument of poetry, something 
of that inevitableness which seems to 
belong to the noblest forms of natural 
beauty. Once seen, we feel that they 
could have taken no other shape than 
their own ; we refuse even to imagine 
them differently. Never certainly in 
the history of poetry was an aim so 
exalted followed with more single- 
minded devotion to the purity of the 
ideal, with an exacter rigor of sincerity 
in every part. 

Very few, very simple, are the im- 
ages chosen by Dante to body forth his 


1 That Lady, who to God was leading me, 
Said : Change thy thought, think I am drawing 


near 
To him who takes the weight from every wrong. 
(Par. xviii. 4-6.) 
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visions of eternal joy. Light, melody, 
and order were to him the noblest of 
apprehended ideas. These he made to 
be inhabitants of Paradiso, to be ex- 
pressions of the divine character, to be 
conditions of the blissful state. Light, 
melody, and order; but especially 
light. God’s first gift to the world was 
always in Dante’s mind the sign of 
God’s gift of himself to the spirit. 
Every degree and manifestation of 
light had varied and sacred meaning 
forhim. The brightness of a shining 
cloud, the clearness in still water, the 
moon-like gleam on pearls, the long 
arrows of the sun, the colored flash 
from the heart of a jewel, the fiery 
spark of a diamond, the streak of a 
shooting - star, the darting of little 
flames, the flow of a shining river ; 
everything that could give, or receive, 
or refract a ray of God’s blessed light, 
was by that power blessed and dear to 
Dante — it was asign from God. Every 
soul in Paradiso appears as a light. 
The great archangel Gabriel 


Colui che pit s’ india, 


at the moment of fulfilling his highest 
office, flies circling as a coronal of 
light above the head of the Blessed 
Virgin. The humble soul Pieearda, 
low in the lowest sphere of the blessed, 
shines with a ray from the True Light, 
and is content. 

It is from her lips that Dante hears 
the most beautiful of all the high truths 
sounded to his ears in Paradiso. Gen- 
tle Piccarda unfolds to him the radiant 
mystery of happiness. It is not pos- 
session, it is not pleasure, it is not 
insight ; it is not even the realizing of 
our highest spiritual ideal. It is the 
state of perfect accordance with the 
willof God: to be a note in the divine 
harmony, to be a reflection of the di- 
vine love. Spiritual ambition is as far 
removed from this beatitude of faith 
as spiritual discontent : — 

Se disiassimo esser pitt superne, 

Foran discordi li nostri disiri 

Dal voler di Colui che qui ne cerne ; 
Che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 

S’ essere in caritate @ qui necesse, 

E se la sua natura ben rimiri. 

















Anzi @ formale ad esto beato esse 
Tenersi dentro alla divina voglia, 

Per ch’ una fansi nostre voglie stesse. 

Si che, come noi sem di soglia in soglia 
Per questo regno, a tutto il regno piace, 
Com’ allo Re ch’ a suo voler ne invoglia. 

E la sua volontate @ nostra pace ; 

Ella @ quel mare al qual tutto si muove 
Chd ch’ ella crea, e che natura face.! 
(Par. iii. 73-87.) 

It would not be easy to find outside the 

pages of sacred literature a passage 

combining the consolation, the beauty, 
and the breadth of intention in this. 

Spoken with that celestial smile of Pic- 

carda’s, we do not wonder that Dante 

seemed to feel himself, while he lis- 
tened, within Love’s very heart of fire. 

Its cleansing heat withered the first 

misconception of his cold, earthly 

mind ; and his faith rose to the level of 
her song :— 


Chiaro mi fu allor com’ ogni dove 

In cielo @ paradiso, e si la grazia 

Del Sommo Ben d’ un modo non vi 

piove.? 
(Par. iii. 88-90.) 

Probably no reader of the ‘ Para- 
diso’’ could miss the significant beauty 
of a melody like Piccarda’s, which 
keeps under all its heavenly clearness 
a tone of the soft content we catch ina 
bird-song, low-warbled near the nest. 
Neither could any ears be dull to the 
organ music of praise vibrating through 
the great chants that celebrate the 
names of San Francesco in his poverty, 
of San Domenico in his devotion. But 


1 If to be more exalted we aspired, 
Discordant would our aspirations be 
Unto the will of Him who here secludes us ; 
Which thou shalt see finds no place in these cir- 
cles, 
If being in charity is needful here, 
And if thou lockest well into its nature. 
Nay, ’tis essential to this blest existence 
To keep itself within the will divine, 
Whereby our very wishes are made one, 
So that, as we are station above station 
Throughout this realm, to all the realm ’tis 
pleasing, 
As to the King, who makes his will our will. 
And his will is our peace ; this is the sea 
To which is moving onward whatsoever 
It doth create, and all that nature makes, 
(Par, iii. 73-87.) 
2 Then it was clear to me how everywhere 
In heaven is paradise, although the grace 
Of Good Supreme there rain not in one measure, 
(Par, iii. 88-90.) 
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there are parts of the ‘ Paradiso”’ 
where undoubtedly many readers strain 
their ears in vain for the music, while 
their minds refuse the meaning. They 
weary under the long disquisitions on 
points of moral or physical science, the 
fine-drawn distinctions, the solutions 
of doubts which seem to them some- 
what airy and unreal, —in short, they 
weary under the tutelage of Beatrice, 
to whom, as to the personification of 
divine wisdom, every difficulty is re- 
ferred. This hair-splitting logic, they 
object, is not wisdom, any more than 
it is poetry. Nevertheless, it passed 
for enlightenment among the school- 
men of the Quattrocento. And Dante, 
it must be remembered, was thoroughly 
imbued with the scholasticism of his 
day. We can trace its influence in his 
reverence for intellectual authority, his 
tendency to verbal refinements ; in the 
passion for logical definition, which led 
him to impose an examination upon 
himself in the very court of the Em- 
pyrean, in order that St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John — the chosen rep- 
resentatives of Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity —might draw from him by direct 
questioning, after the manner of peda- 
gogues, three categorical and authorita- 
tive definitions of the three theological 
virtues. 

We have outgrown the medieval 
rigidity of interpretation, and have lost 
our reverence for scholastic curiosities 
of subtlety. We could as easily accept 
Dante’s solutions of the mysteries of 
existence, as we could return with him 
to a belief in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. Yet it is very possible that 
while we pass a facile condemnation on 
Dante’s secure dogmatism, his religious 
exclusiveness, on the logical mania 
which led him to mistake dialectical 
tactics for pure wisdom, and to con- 
found the misfortune of error with the 
guilt of sin, we may at the same time 
do less than justice to his innate nobil- 
ity of conscience, his contempt for a 
self-indulgent morality, his spiritual 
heroism, his incorruptible devotion to 
the best that he knew of truth. 

A character so mightily developed on 
the intellectual side as Dante’s, often 
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leaves on minds of a feebler type the 
impression of coldness of heart. 

Some readers confess to an irrepres- 
sible chill from the contemplation of 
Dante’s Paradiso. It is a clear and 
shining world, they feel, but cold under 
all its brightness. They cannot escape 
an impression of loneliness among the 
innumerable radiant spirits ; they miss 
the links of familiar human relationship 
between them. 

If this be so, then they have prob- 
ably failed to catch the central thought 
in Dante’s conception of happiness. 
Paradiso is the world of unity —that 
perfect unity which underlies the man- 
ifold diversities of created beings. 
Surely we cannot be at one without 
some all-embracing bond of spirit, some 
greater that contains our less? In 
Dante’s thought that bond was the 
fatherhood of spirits —that greater 
was God. In the light of this convic- 
tion, Paradiso is home to us, with 
deepest home-likeness. It is earth 
which lies remote, cold in the twilight. 
Such was Beatrice’s meaning when she 
calmed the poet’s wonder as he as- 
cended unconsciously through the circle 
of elemental fire, and the harmony of 
the spheres first broke upon his hear- 
ing :— 
Tu non se’ in terra, si come tu credi ; 

Ma folgore, fuggendo il proprio sito, 

Non corse come tu ch’ ad esso riedi.? 

(Par. i. 91-93.) 

Beatrice with her white veil and olive 
crown, the lady of purity and peace — 
Beatrice with her love-like eyes, in 
their clearness gazing down the sun in 
his strength, — 


Aquila si non gli s’ affisse unquanco :? 


Beatrice transcending all the words of 
her wisdom with the sweet splendor of 
her smile, was not more dear and rev- 
erent to Dante as the type of divine 
wisdom in its high tranquillity, than 
she is dear to us and to be revered as 
the spirit of a love immortally famous, 


4 Thou art not upon earth, as thou believest ; 
But lightning, fleeing its appropriate site, 
Ne’er ran as thou, who thitherward returnest. 
(Par. i. 91-93.) 
2 No eagle ever gazed so fixedly, 
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yet a love that first drew human breath 
like ours —that was pierced with the 
pain of human sorrow, and lay wept 
for in the swoon of death. 

Of love that never found its earthly close, 
What sequel ? 

The sequel to the love of Beatrice 
was **La Divina Commedia.” This 
was the way her lover fulfilled the 
prophecy of his heart, that he would 
say of her *‘ what never yet was said of 
any woman.”’ In the glorious parable 
of Paradiso— when Dante mounts 
from circle to circle of spirits in their 
starry places only by gazing on the 
steady eyes of Beatrice, which are 
turned not to meet his own but always 
upward to the Highest—we read yet 
an inner parable of closer, more famil- 
iar sweetness. For the poet’s lady in 
heaven was his lady on earth. The 
eyes that drew him up such awful 
heights were once the eyes of a living 
maiden, pure and tender, who passed 
him by in a street of Florence, and her 
glance as it fell on the poet’s heart 
left the benediction of her gentleness 
there ; so that he sang : — 

Negli occhi porta la mia Donna amore, 
Perché si fa gentil cid ch’ ella mira.* 

Then she died—and how desolate 
was the city of Florence! But, for 
Dante the love of his youth became the 
ideal of his life ; followed through fail- 
ing and error and grief, in spite of the 
stain on his faithfulness, in spite of his 
bitter, brief despair, until in repentant 
devotion his eyes were lifted once 
more to the blessed eyes of Beatrice ; 
and the poet was saved “though as 
by fire.”’ 

O Beatrice, dolce guida e cara... 


For what is the ideal but a guide ? 
and the end of her guidance comes 
when the real is attained. No true 
ideal but leads a follower closer to the 
real, and leaves him only where Bea- 
trice left Dante —low before the feet 
of God. 


Great indeed is the power of Dante, 


3 My Lady carries love within her eyes, 
So things grow gentle that she gazes on, 














— great by his achievement, but greater 
still by his illimitable aspiration. In 
seeking a comparison with the ‘* Com- 
media,’ we think not so naturally of 
the verse of poets as of the poetry of 
prophets. A spirit almost like Eze- 
kiel’s speaks from these pages ; a spirit 
lonely, visionary, vast, uttering a 
mighty moan, shaken with fears and 
warnings, gazing at the opening vision 
in the north, at the likeness of the 
heavenly city. Like the great Hebrew, 
too, was this greatest Italian in his 
perception of the profound import of 
nationality ; his sense of the sacred- 
ness of earthly political order as but a 
reflection of the divine order of heaven. 
The poet’s message, like the prophet’s, 
was delivered with an intensity of ccn- 
viction which overran every prejudice 
of beauty, euphony, or ‘poetic fit- 
ness,”’ sacrificing all to the imperative 
demand of his inspiration. And the 
result of that high submission was a 
poetry whose beauty was one with the 
awful beauty of day and night, whose 
music was as the music of sea-waves 
beating on a shore, hoarse with the 
terror of the storm, or sweet-voiced in 
the hush of heaven ; whose ‘* fitness ”’ 
for human need has been certified by 
the shining evidence of immortality :— 


Onorate I’ altissimo poeta ! 


Are there many or few in any place 
with eyes clear enough for things far 
seen, with ears responsive to the deep 
ground-swell of elemental harmonies ? 
Not many. Yet there are more of 
these than of the single-hearted, single- 
minded few who can receive great 
poetry as naturally as children receive 
truth from a mother ; taking the beauty 
with the meaning, and the sweetness 
with the strength, in a wise, compre- 
hensive simplicity. The students of 
Dante are many, but his hearers in this 
kind are few. The name of a “ difficult 
poet”? which has always belonged to 
him, deludes with the idea that great 
subtlety of intellect is necessary to a 
just appreciation of the ‘* Commedia.” 
It is not subtlety, however, but a rarer 
simplicity that is wanted,— the quality 
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of utter sincerity, truly if faintly an- 
swering to its own 
Voi altri pochi, che drizzaste il collo 
Per tempo al pan degli Angeli, del quale 
Vivesi qui, ma non sen vien satollo, 
Metter potete ben per |’ alto sale 
Vostro navigio, servando mio solco 
Dinanzi all’ acqua che ritorna eguale.! 
(Par. ii. 10-15.) 
Morra O'NEILL. 


1 Ye other few, who did direct the neck 
In time to Angels’ bread, upon the which 
Some live here, but are not full-satistied, 
Ye may put out indeed in the salt deep 
Your little vessel, following my wake 
Before the water close again upon it, 
(Par. ii, 10-15.) 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

AN EXPEDITION TO MOUNT KENYA. 

IN an examination of a map of Africa 
one of the first points likely to be no- 
ticed is the number and size of its great 
lakes, the exploration of which has 
been the greatest stimulus to African 
travel since the discovery of the pres- 
ent sources of the Nile and the course 
of the Congo. Anything beyond the 
most casual examination of the map 
will show that the lakes are mainly 
grouped in the east equatorial region, 
and that they are there developed after 
two types; there are those, such as 
Tanganyika, which are long and nar- 
row in shape, and have precipitous 
shores ; and those, such as the Nyanza, 
which are rounded in form, and have 
low, shelving shores. It will be noted, 
moreover, that the lakes are not dis- 
tributed haphazard, but on a certain 
definite plan. The long ones are ar- 
ranged on two lines, which pass on 
either side of the Nyanza and meet at 
the northern end of Basso Narok (Lake 
Rudolph), whence a line of lake-dotted 
lowland runs northward to the Red 
Sea. The Red Sea itself reminds us of 
the same type of structure ; it is long 
and narrow, and, excluding some re- 
cent coast deposits, has high, precipi- 
tous shores. From its northern end 
the Gulf of Akaba leads to another line 
of lowland, bounded by high walls, 
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from which the Dead Sea and Jordan 
valley continue the same type of struc- 
iure till it ends in the plains of north- 
ern Syria. 

From Lebanon, therefore, almost to 
the Cape there runs a long, deep, and 
comparatively narrow valley occupied 
by the sea, by salt steppes that repre- 
sent former lakes, and by a series of 
over twenty lakes, of which only one 
has an outlet to the sea. This is a con- 
dition of things absolutely unlike any- 
thing else on the surface of the earth, 
and it is therefore natural to inquire 
whether it is due to accident or to one 
great connected series of earth move- 
ments. All along the line the natives 
have legends of great changes in the 
structure of the country ; the Arabs 
tell us that the Red Sea is simply 
water that did not dry up after Noah’s 
deluge ; the Somalis say that when 
their ancestors crossed from Arabia to 
Africa there was a land connection be- 
tween the two. The natives of Ujiji 
have a folklore that goes back to the 
time when Tanganyika was not, and at 
the north end of the line there are the 
more widely known traditions of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It seems probable that these are all 
faint recollections of the earth-changes 
which the structure of the country 
clearly shows to have occurred at a 
date which is geologically recent. 

But if the Rift Valley is unique as 
far as the earth is concerned, there 
are structures elsewhere which may be 
compared with it. It has long been 
known that there are on the moon, in 
addition to the well-known ring sys- 
tems — generally spoken of as volca- 
noes —a series of long, straight clefts 
or furrows, known as ‘‘rills.’? The 
great east African depression would 
present to an inhabitant in the moon 
much the same aspect as the lunar rills 
do to us. Not the least interesting of 
the problems raised by this Rift Valley 
was the possibility that it may explain 
the nature of these lunar clefts which 
have so long been a puzzle to astron- 
omers. 

The main features in the geography 
of this Rift Valley are fairly well 
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known, but our knowledge as to its 
geological structure is based almost en- 
tirely on the study of the pebbles and 
odd fragments brought home by vari- 
ous travellers.. More precise informa- 
tion was desirable, and when therefore 
I was asked to accompany as geologist 
an expedition across the Borana Galla 
country to Lake Rudolph, I was, of 
course, eager to accept it. This I for- 
tunately was able to do, as, on the kind 
recommendation of Sir William Flower 
and Dr. Woodward, the trustees of the 
British Museum gave me the necessary 
leave of absence. 

The expedition to which I was at- 
tached was, fora private one, arranged 
on a very extensive scale. It included 
eight Europeans and over three hundred 
natives — Turks, Somalis, Abyssinians, 
and Zanzibaris. It was powerfully 
armed, and a large number of camels 
and donkeys had been purchased for 
transport. But it did not go very far. 
At the last moment the plans were 
altered ; the route was changed from 
the Juba to the Tana, and we landed at 
Lamu. I was sent off with the advance 
guard up the Tana; shortly afterwards 
there was a sudden change in the lead- 
ership, but not before everything had 
got into absolute chaos. Messrs. Har- 
ris and Benett-Stanford did everything 
that men could do to reorganize the 
varavan. I must express my apprecia- 
tion of their splendid efforts, under 
most discouraging circumstances, to 
varry out the work for which we had 
left England, and my deepest thanks 
for their subsequent help in the fitting 
out of my smaller expedition. But all 
these efforts were in vain, and we had 
to return to the coast after having 
made only three marches into the in- 
terior. 

Being naturally reluctant to leave the 
country with nothing done, I resolved 
on a second try. After ten days at 
Mombasa, forty Zanzibaris were en- 





listed, and stores were packed, thanks 
| to the kind assistance of the officials of 
the British East Africa Company, and 
we started for the interior on the after- 
| noon of the 23rd March. 

The route, as’far as Lake Naivasha, 














is well known, and has been described 
by Captain Lugard in his recent work 
on “* The Rise of our East African Em- 
pire,”’ and by Major Pringle in the last 
volume of the ‘* Geographical Journal.”’ 
On the second day after leaving Fort 
Smith, in Kikuyu, the character of the 
scenery changes. Instead of rounded 
slopes and sinuous valleys, we come on 
precipitous scarps and straight ravines 
with steep, parallel walls. We have 
passed, in fact, from the region where 
the features of the landscape are due 
to the familiar processes of denudation 
and erosion to one where the influence 
of faults and earth-movements still 
reigns supreme. 

A steep descent of eight hundred 
feet down a “ fault scarp ”’ leads to the 
level plain of an old lake, and from 
this one has a splendid view of the 
Mau fault-scarp (generally but errone- 
ously spoken of as an escarpment) to 
the west, while that to the east towers 
up much as the scarp of the Wahsatch 
Mountains does from the plain of Salt 
Lake City. I can think of no parallel 
nearer home. 

A few days’ work in this district was 
geologically well repaid, and ended with 
an ascent to the previously unreached 
pinnacle of the still steaming crater 
of Longonot. On the same day I 
reached Naivasha and camped at the 
south-east corner of the lake, where I 
intended to halt for some days in order 
to collect its flora and fauna, and visit 
the Mau fault-scarp on the west. But 
[had reckoned without my host. An 
enormous force of Masai had collected 
in the neighborhood in preparation for 
a war raid ; the warriors, or elmoran, 
were insolent in the extreme. At first 
they flatly forbade my advance, and 
then demanded an enormous hongo (or 
toll for passage through the country), 
which amounted to more than my 
whole stock of goods. Imagining that 
this was mere * bluff,’ I ‘ bluffed ”’ 
back, announced my intention of 
marching on next morning, and told 
them whatever they wanted in the way 
of hongo they would have to come and 
take. They did not seem to like the 
tone of the invitation, and left us with 
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threats as to what would happen next 
day. 

Next morning they reappeared and 
repeated their taunt as to the weak- 
ness of our numbers, and forbade our 
advance. Any hesitation would have 
been mistaken for weakness, and have 
completely ruined the whole expedi- 
tion. There was nothing for it but to 
put on a bold front and answer defi- 
ance with defiance. I told them we 
were going on even if we had to fight 
our way through, and warned them 
that if any harm befell us it would be 
the worse for them, for there was a 
great caravan of brave warriors even 
then marching down from Uganda, 
who were more in number than there 
were papyrus stems around Naivasha, 
who would fall upon their country, eat 
up their cattle, kill their elmoran, and 
drive the elders away from the lake to 
wander in the foodless deserts, where 
not even their slaves, the Wanderobbo, 
could manage to live. After this little 
recitation, which I had translated the 
night before and learned by heart, the 
Masai drove their women and cattle 
into the kraals, and it looked uncomfort- 
ably like a fight. They let us go on, 
however, in peace, when they saw we 
were ready to meet force by force, and 
we camped that night on the north end 
of the lake. Here we were visited by 
a large force of elmoran, but our camp 
was a Strong one and the game of bluff 
and bluster was played on more equal 
terms. They danced us some war 
dances, which we watched with every 
gun loaded and every man at his post, 
while my revolver covered the head of 
a Masai elder, whom I insisted on seat- 
ing on a stool before me. In spite of 
the anxiety with which we watched the 
sham rushes at the camp that might at 
any moment have developed into real 
ones, I could not help admiring the pic- 
turesqueness of this ** wild east show.”’ 
At its conclusion I gave the men a 
couple of shillings’ worth of beads, 
with which they went away apparently 
contented. But just after midnight 
just after one of my rounds to see that 
the sentries were awake and every 
thing in order—a force of Masai was 
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seen sneaking up to our camp. We 
shouted to them to come on, and we 
stirred up the fires to show them the 
way; but as this, and the four shots 
which I fired over their heads, told 
them there was no chance of a sur- 
prise, they withdrew. Knowing there 
would be no lack of eager watchers for 
the rest of that night, I turned in to the 
luxury of the first three hours of con- 
tinuous slumber which I had enjoyed 
since leaving the protection of Fort 
Smith. We were up very early next 
morning, and the moment the first 
streak of dawn enabled us to march 
without the risk of a surprise, we con- 
tinued our journey to the north. 

In a later part of our march to Lake 
Baringo we had troubles of a different 
kind. We left the native track and 
struck across to a hitherto unnamed 
lake (Lake Kibibi) ; in working north 
from this we got into a country that 
was so cut up by a series of ‘ faults ”’ 
that progress was slow, and the district 
was drained of water. We _ reached 
the south end of Lake Losuguta (Lake 
Hannington), a long lake the northern 
end of which had been seen by Von 
Héhnel ; doubts, however, have been 
expressed as to its existence. Thom- 
son and the Uganda caravans have 
missed it ; and the railway survey map 
runs two rivers across its site, while it 
appears as only a minute speck in the 
latest of Mr. Ravenstein’s maps. To 
our horror we found the water salt and 
sulphurous, and we had forty hours 
without a drink. The first water we 
“ame to was a river, which ought not 
to have been there, but we did not 
bother about that; we simply ‘ drank 
what we wanted, and let the rest run 
by ;’’ and the rest might have run into 
either the Nile or the Ganges for all 
we cared. Next morning, however, 
we had to care, and having determined 
that point, we had to set to and bridge 
it. 

We therefore reached Njemps sev- 
eral days late, and all much exhausted 
by double marches and lack of food 
and water. Here we were disap- 


pointed to find that there was a serious 
famine, and the starving natives were 





living on leaves and the bark of trees. 
The only place where there was any 
food was in North Kamasia, and thither 
I sent to purchase it. But it was soon 
noised abroad that it was wanted for a 
*“*Mzungu,” or European. Only once 
before had a European been in that 
district, but the knowledge that their 
country was being honored by a visit 
from a second was sufficient to send 
all the natives into hiding in the hills. 
Owing to the legacy of Mzunguphobia, 
left me by my predecessor, half rations 
were for some time the order of the 
day. 

The only thing to be done was to 
rush across the great sacred land of the 
Masai— the plateau of Laikipia. This 

yas part, and the riskiest part, of the 

original programme of the expedition. 
I had been seriously warned by sev- 
eral members of the staff of the British 
East Africa Company against attempt- 
ing the passage with so few men. The 
risks, moreover, were considerably in- 
creased by the scarcity of food, as it 
was impossible to delay for ‘* shauri”’ 
with the natives. Laikipia is such a 
Masai stronghold that it has only been 
three times previously visited by Eu- 
ropeans. Mr. Joseph Thomson entered 
its western side in 1883, but he got 
into trouble with the Masai and had 
to abandon his camp and some of his 
native allies, and fly under cover of 
night. Count Teleki, in 1888, and the 
German Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion, under Dr. Peters, in 1889-90, 
crossed by an old Suahili trade route ; 
but both of them had powerful cara- 
vans, with contingents of trained So- 
malis, in the latter case armed with 
magazine guns and field cannon. But 
the result seemed well worth the haz- 
ard, as without it the geological exam- 
ination of the Rift Valley would have 
been very incomplete. 

Bad luck, however, was still with us. 
I had hoped to supplement our scanty 
food supply by shooting, but we found 
a drought the year before had cleared 
the district. Then we found that the 
existing maps were seriously in error ; 
I kept on a southerly course, near the 
western margin of the plateau, in order 








to strike the Ururi valley, shown by 
the three most recent maps to exist 
between two ranges of mountains ; the 
larger and more easterly of these has 
been named the Aberdare Mountains, 
and I expected to find within them a 
nucleus of old rocks, forming what is 
known to geologists as a ‘“‘horst.”” I 
did not find the horst, which is not 
very surprising, as I could not find the 
mountains, though we marched over 
the site upon which they were sup- 
posed to be. The fact is that Thom- 
son failed to recognize that one great 
peak, known as Settima, which he saw 
from the north, was the same moun- 
tain that he had previously seen from 
the west; two mountain chains have, 
therefore, found their way upon the 
map instead of one volcanic cone. 
That one who is usually so correct 
should have made this mistake, is 
probably only due to the fact that his 
attention was then mainly occupied by 
the Masai. We were more fortunate 
in this respect, as we got across with- 
out any encounter with the Masai; we 
sometimes saw the smoke of their 
kraals in the distance, and then 
promptly took to the woods, and thus 
managed to pass unnoticed. The guide 
and I usually spent the afternoon 
scouting ahead, in order to find a clear 
route for the next day’s march. 

We reached Kikuyu in safety, and 
there again were in trouble for food. 
Though no European had been there, 
the fame of the guns and of the com- 
mercial methods of some of them had 
preceded us. Our request for admis- 
sion to purchase food was met by an 
angry refusal. ‘*Some white men 
came a few harvests back to our friends 
away there at Karthuri; they stormed 
the villages ; they took what food they 
wanted, and then burnt the rest. 
When the elders asked for payment 
they were shot, while the warriors 
were carried off as slaves into the land 
of the Masai, and we have heard of 
them no more.’’ After three days of 


argument and ‘“shauri,’’ we allayed 
the suspicions of the Wakikuyu and 
persuaded them that our aims were 
peaceful ; we contracted the ceremony 
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of blood-brotherhood, and then they 
sold us food. After we had bought as 
much as we wanted, my intelligent 
friend and blood-brother, Iyutha — the 
son of the principal chief of those parts 
— guided us to the north, to the point 
where the steppes of Laikipia rise 
highest, into the forests of Kenya. 
Here the loads and most of the porters 
were left with the head askari, while I 
turned east into the forest zone. 

The next three days were amongst 
the most dismal I have ever spent, and 
the work was as unlike mountaineering 
as it well could be. We literally had 
to hew our way through dense, dark, 
damp forest and bamboo jungle. 
Overhead was a dense canopy of vege- 
tation, that made it dark, condensed 
the mist that always hung over the 
forests and dripped steadily upon us. 
At every blow of the mattocks, with 
which we cut our way through the 
jungle or cleared the elephant tracks, 
the sodden bamboos poured shower- 
baths upon us. Our feet and legs were 
kept wet and cold by the undergrowth 
of ferns, selaginellas, and stinging- 
nettles, and the swamps through which 
we had to wade. The damp cold 
chilled us to the marrow, so that every 
hour we had to stop to light fires and 
warm up the porters, who otherwise 
would have been too numbed to pro- 
ceed. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
we emerged from the forests to the 
Alpine pasturages above, and for a 
while basked in the sunshine. The 
weather, however, soon changed, and 
we spent the afternoon in a scramble 
through a blizzard of sleet and _ hail, 
and finally had to pitch our camp on a 
frozen peat swamp. We were now 
above the bare slope that can be seen 
in the sketches of Von H6hnel and 
Hobley, which was identified by the 
one as the crater wall, and by the other 
as an east and west ridge, of which the 
highest peak is one of the points. It is 
really a rock-slope bared by the ice-fall 
of the ancient sheet glacier that once 
covered the mountain. Next day my 
tent was carried up to some agglom- 
erate crags on a col, and there I stayed 
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with four men, using this as a base for 
excursions among the southern ridges. 
Next day I climbed a mountain sixteen 
thousand seven hundred feet in height, 
which is the most conspicuous of the 
secondary peaks on this part of the 
mountain. The ascent was not a diffi- 
cult one, but a scramble up a chimney 
in a lava cliff was too much for the 
nerves of the faithful Fundi; as the 
rocks were very rotten I was not sorry 
to lower him to the bottom, pull up the 
rope, and finish the climb alone. The 
descent to the lake was much more 
amusing until a raging snowstorm came 
on. 

This day’s reconnaissance had shown 
me the only line by which I could at- 
tack the peak, or even get well above 
the névé-fields, so I moved a shelter 
tent and two men to a valley which I 
propose to name after Count Teleki, as 
in it he reached his highest point, and 
I prepared for an early start next day. 
A snowstorm came on in the afternoon, 
and continued throughout the night. 
Several times I thought the tent would 
be blown away, but about two in the 
morning I was alarmed by the rush and 
whistle of slipping snow ; with a crash 
the wall of turf and stone, that we had 
built above the camp, fell in upon the 
tent. The doorway was blocked by 
snow and earth, but one desperate jerk 
tore up the loosened tent-pegs, and we 
sprang out into the storm, to examine, 
as well as I could in the blinding snow- 
storm, the exact extent of peril that 
faced us. The slip, however, had 
stopped, though it had covered our 
tent ground and buried the few things 
and food we had with us. There was 
no danger, but it was impossible to 
light a fire or reset the tent in the 
darkness and the storm, and there 
was nothing for it but to jump about, 
wrapped up in our blankets to keep 
ourselves alive, until the morning. 
The two Zanzibaris suffered terribly, 
which, as the temperature was twenty- 
eight degrees below freezing, was not 
surprising. My boy Yussuf simply 
sobbed with the cold, while the more 
stolid Fundi, in answer to my exhorta- 
tions to cheer up, as the sun was com- 





ing, when we should all be warm, only 
replied with his usual stolid fatalism, 
‘Yes, it will come, and, Inshallah” 
(the native equivalent for D.V.), ‘* we 
shall be alive when it does come.”’ 

After such a night I did not start 
next morning feeling quite as * fit”’ as 
I had hoped to do, especially as I had 
to go off without my breakfast, all our 
food having been buried under a snow- 
drift. We soon reached some moraines 
we had passed the day before, scaled 
the rocks at the old ice-fall; and turned 
again up a steep slope of roches mou- 
tonnées, covered in places with moraine 
matter, to the end of the principal 
southern glacier. 

I followed up the left laterat mo- 
raine, as I was afraid of rock-falls on 
the right, and, taking once or twice to 
the glacier, reached the main south 
aréte, at a point sixteen thousand eight 
hundred feet in height. I th ence 
struck off northward across the névé- 
field, but as the crevasses were snow- 
covered it required considerable care. 
As the crest became steeper I was able 
to keep along it, tying the rope round 
rocks and pulling it up after me by a 
loop. Soon, however, the ridge be- 
came corniced. At first I risked a 
traverse across the glacier to the left, 
but I soon reached a point where the 
dangers ahead were too serious to jus- 
tify the continuation of the ascent. 
The glacier was too crevassed to be 
crossed with safety by a man alone, 
while ice-falls from the cornice swept 
the face of the cliff to the east. It 
would have been very rash to have 
attempted to work across after the 
morning sun had been playing so long 
upon them, and there was nothing for 
it but a return. I had, however, done 
the five things for which I had planned 
my visit to Kenya: these were (1) to 
collect the flora and fauna of the differ- 
ent zones ; (2) to see if an Alpine flora 
occurred similar to that of correspond- 
ing altitudes in Kilima Njaro ; (3) to 
examine the geological structure of the 
mountain with a view to the determi- 
nation of its position in the African 
mountain system ; (4) to see if there 
be any true glaciers upon it; (5) espe- 











cially to determine whether these had 
at any time had a greater extension 
than at present. 

To make the ascent of such a peak 
as Kenya quite alone, was a task which 
I had never expected to be able to ac- 
complish. To have gone on further 
would have risked the results that had 
been obtained, while my responsibility 
to my men forbade the incurring of 
unnecessary risks. Two other strong 
arguments also urged return : a heavy 
snowstorm was blowing up from the 
west, and I was getting ravenously 
hungry. The storm broke before I 
had got off the aréte, and I was there- 
fore glad to reach the moraine and run 
down it to camp. 

Next day I tried again by the main 
west aréte, but was stopped by some 
vertical cliffs that I could neither scale 


nor turn, at a slightly lower level than | 


I had reached the day before. While 
trying to find a way round these, I did 
not notice that the usual afternoon 
snowstorm was brewing earlier than 
usual ; it broke upon me before I had 
got off the steeper part of the aréte 
and rendered some rocks I had easily 
crossed in the morning quite impass- 
able. 

I had therefore to descend on the 
north side of the aréte, missed the pa- 
per marks I had left in the 


get back to camp and a welcome supper 
of baked beans till three hours after 
dark. It was during this descent that 
I had my last view of the mountain. 

There the news was awaiting me 
that the men I had left at my lower 
camp were ill; mountain-sickness, 
frostbite, chilblains, and hemorrhage 
of lungs had seized many of them. I 
was obliged next day to return and 
doctor them up. These illnesses were 
somewhat serious, and as the weather 
had taken a turn for the worse, it 
seemed to me I was bound, in fairness 
to my men, to return to a warmer and 
lower level. 

Four days later we camped on the 
outskirts of the Kikiyu country, and 
having bought several days’ food, we 
arranged for permission te cross. Sun- 





ascent, | 
struck the wrong valley, and did not | 
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dry religious rites having been per- 
formed, we again set out, under the 
guidance of my brother Iyutha, who 
safely led us, though after much wordy 
warfare, and threats of a more serious 
nature, through the district of Kornu. 

In the next district progress was 
again forbidden. ‘ You may not harm 
me,” the chief argued, “but if I let 
you through, other men will follow 
afterwards and steal our cattle and 
goats, and take away our women as 
slaves. You white men,’ he added, 
‘“*have faces that smile like the sky, 
but you are bad inside.”? As I was the 
only white man who had been in his 
country, though four others had been 
not very far away, this was a rather 
sweeping generalization from very lim- 
ited data. But as far as the latter part 
of his verdict was concerned, it was 
true, for 1 was then very bad inside. 
Luckily, however, for me at least, the 
chief was suffering madly from tooth- 
ache. An injection of cocaine soothed 
the aching molar, and the suggestion 
that if I had to go back the toothache 
would probably go back too, had a sat- 
isfactory effect, and the second district 
of the Waikuyu was also passed in 
peace. The return march hence to the 
coast offered little of general interest, 
though it proved that much of the 
great grazing land, known as the ‘* Athi 
Plains,” really belongs to the basin of 
the Tana, and not of the Athi. 

In attempting a brief summary of 
the geographical results of the expedi- 
tion, one may refer, in the first case, to 
the industrial prospects. The outlook, 
I fear, is not very bright. There are 
very few indications of mineral wealth, 
and as a rule not even enough to found 
a mining company on. The soil is 
often rich, as is usually the case when 
it has been allowed to lie fallow for 
centuries. The rains, however, are 
very uncertain, and agricultural prod- 
uce cannot pay with the present cost of 
transport. Freight to England is very 
heavy, so that, even if there were a 
railway to the coast, produce would be 
seriously handicapped. Labor is cheap, 
but except among tribes who have not 
yet been civilized, it is fitful and uncer- 
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the few Kenya birds that I collected. 
He has dotted over the map of equato- 
rial Africa several small, isolated, ele- 


tain. Cattle ranching might pay except 
that occasionally the whole country is 
swept by disease, and the cattle and 
buffaloes are then practically extermi- 
nated. Until we know more of the 
nature of the disease, cattle-rearing 
must be very risky. There is still 
plenty of ivory, but even if this were 
got for nothing, transport at £300 a 
ton knocks a hole in the profits. We 
are constantly told that the country is 
very healthy ; so it may be for hyzenas, 
filaria, and bacteria, but it does not 
seem to be so for Europeans, and for 
transport animals, human or otherwise. 

The exploitation of the country is, 
however, much more promising scien- 
tifically. The new topographical de- 
tails discovered are only of technical 
interest ; such are the survey of Lakes 
Losuguta and Kibibi, which had only 
been previously seen from a little dis- 
tance, the mapping of the islands of 
Baringo, and the recognition that these 
are only the remnants of a volcanic 
crater, or the collecting of native place 
names. More important points were 
the determination of the nature of the 
lake basins in the Rift Valley, the 
traverse across Laikipia by a new route 
over the site of the so-called Aberdare 
Mountains, and the determination of 
the water-parting between the Tana 
and the Athi. The discovery of the 
glaciers on Kenya is of greater general 
interest. It is, however, in connection 
with the important changes in the 
structure and climate of the country in 
geologically recent times, and its bear- 
ing on the distribution of the African 
flora and fauna, that the most interest- 
ing geographical results have been 
obtained. On Elgon and Kilima Njaro 
it was known that the higher slopes 
yielded a flora of a kind quite unlike 
that of any lower part of Africa, and 
has affinities with those of the uplands 
of Abyssinia and of the Cape. Count 
Teleki had observed the presence of a 
tree like Senecio, or groundsel, much 
like one of the most typical of these 
plants on Kilima Njaro, so that the 
occurrence of the Alpine flora there 
was probable. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe has 
shown that the same features hold with 





vated districts, with similar avian 
faunas ; of these he has made his 
Cameroonian sub-region. It was not 
known whether the tree-like groundsel 
of Kenya was more allied to the spe- 
cies of Kilima Njaro, Abyssinia, or the 
Cameroons, but the collections made 
have enabled my colleague, Mr. Baker, 
to show that this, as well as other spe- 
cies, have most affinities with those of 
Kilima Njaro. It seemed, moreover, 
difficult to understand how this high 
flora could have passed from one region 
to the other, for the surveys of Kilima 
Njaro have failed to discover traces of 
former more extensive glaciation. It 
appeared probable that, as with the 
Andes, the glaciers were now at their 
greatest. Mr. Whymper kindly tells 
me that only twice did he find any 
traces of roches moutonnées below the 
present level of the glacier, and these 
were so little below it that a mere local 
change in wind, for example, would 
account for these. D’Orbigny, more- 
over, argued from the absence of such 
evidence that the Andes are still under- 
going elevation. On Kenya there is 
clear evidence that the glaciers once 
extended for at least forty-five hundred 
feet below their present termination, 
for at that point there is a fine terminal 
moraine, while erratics occur still lower 
in the forests. The lower limit of the 
Alpine flora is at about ten thousand 
four hundred feet. At the time of 
maximum glaciation it would therefore 
have reached the level of five thousand 
feet, and have extended far across the 
country. 

But the geology of the district is 
likely to help the zoologist in the at- 
tempt to unravel the distribution of the 
African fauna no less than the bota- 
nist with the flora. Let us take, in the 
first case, the land fauna. At the time 
of maximum glaciation the great exten- 
sion of the snow must have led to a 
much greater rainfall in the lower 


parts of the country. The forests then 
would have extended lower and helped 
again, not only to increase the rainfall, 






























but distribute it more evenly through- 
out the year. There would then, more- 
over, possibly not have been any such 
sharp differentiation into wet and dry 
seasons. Hence districts that now, as 
barren, sandy deserts, present a barrier 
to animal migration, would then have 
been well-watered, fertile prairies, thin 
scrub would have been replaced by 
woodland, and the present woods would 
have spread out from the river valleys 
into extensive forests. Thus all the 
factors that govern the distribution of 
animals would have been quite differ- 
ent from those that rule at the present 
day. It is the same with the fresh- 
water faunas, though here the change 
is due not to the alteration of climate 
but of the structure of the country. 
If we take the fish fauna, it is so mixed 
up at present that, as Dr. Giinther re- 
cently remarked to me, ‘* The rivers 
must have had a very different course 
from the present ones.’’ Professor 
Suess has suggested that there was 
once a connection between the Nile 
and the Rift Valley, and the collection 
of fossil molluseca from the old lake 


beaches renders a connection with the | 


tivers now belonging to the Nile sys- 
tem highly probable. Many of the fish 
of the Tana, Sabaki, and Athi, as well 
as of the rivers of the Rift Valley, 
have been identified by Dr. Giinther as 
Nile and Abyssinian species. There is 
other evidence which also suggests that 
before the Nile had cut its course back 
through the gorge south of Lado, the 
drainage of the great lakes followed 
eastward, along the Salisbury Lake 


chain, into the Rift Valley ; thence it| 


probably flowed through the region of 
Afar, much of which is now below sea 
level, and finally discharged into the 
Red Sea. 

In addition to these questions there 
is the nature of the Rift Valley, which 
has yet wider general bearings from 
its evidence upon the two brilliant 
theories of the evolution of existing 
continental form, which we owe to 
Professor Suess, of Vienna, and Pro- 
fessor Lapworth, of Birmingham. 
The study of the Rift Valley may be 
expected to throw much light upon the 
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respective applications of these the- 
ories, and thus the exploration of east 
Africa is not of value merely as yield- 
ing new topographical information, but 
from its bearing on the principles of 
geographical evolution. 

J. W. GREGORY. 





From Chambers’ Journal, 
GREAT CORK FORESTS. 


WHEN experts in the science of for- 
estry discourse upon cork forests, they 
generally confine this significant no- 
menclature to the cork forests of Spain 
and Portugal, which are reckoned the 
largest and finest cork-producing for- 
ests inthe world. The scattered groups 
of cork-trees growing throughout the 
northern coasts of Africa rank next in 
priority to those of southern Europe ; 
but they do not appear, even in the 
aggregate, to deserve the appellation 
conferred upon some of the groups of 
the latter continent. 

The Americans, many years ago, 
took active steps to propagate extensive 
|cork plantations for themselves ; and 
| by way of experiment, a large quantity 
|of Portuguese acorns were transmitted 
| in the year 1859 and planted in selected 
| parts of their country ; and the result, 
| eleven years after, proved satisfactory 
so far as the growth was concerned. 
Some of the trees attained to a height 
| of thirteen feet, and the stem to a 
|diameter of eleven inches, including 
| the bark, which attained a thickness of 
one inch. This evidently rapid growth 
would infer that the American zone 
was all that could be desired for the 
favorable rearing of cork-trees. But, 
strange to say, this was not the case ; 
although the growth of the tree had 
been exceptionally strong, the quality 
of its salient product turned out to be 
of an inferior character. The cork 
| generally improves with the age of the 
| tree ; in this instance, however, even 
after years of maturity, the cork har- 
| vested did not improve to any great 
extent, and, indeed, is still of a second- 
rate quality. 
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Before the present supplies from the 
home-growth in America, the primitive 
material used for bottle-stoppers con- 
sisted of the roots of liquorice, which 
were cut and formed to the shape of 
corks. The spongy substance of an- 
other tree, called Spondias lutea, which 
abounds throughout the marshy re- 
gions of South America, and there 
called Monbia, was also used in the 
same way. The roots of liquorice are 
still often used in North America for 
the making of bottle-stoppers ; as also 
another product called Myssa, which 
contains some of the component ele- 
ments akin to cork. 

In Spain and Portugal, where the 
cork-tree, or Quercus Suber, is indige- 
nous, it usually grows in densely 
packed groups, and attains to a height 
varying from thirty-five to sixty feet ; 
and the trunk to a diameter of thirty 
to thirty-six inches. This species of the 
evergreen oak is often heavily capar- 
isoned with wide-spreading branches, 
clothed with ovate, oblong evergreen 
leaves, downy underneath, and the 
edges slightly serrated. 
tween April and May, it produces a 
flower of a yellowish color, succeeded 
by the acorns, which are oval nuts, 
fixed by their base into rough, closely 
fitting, permanent cups. They ripen 
in the autumn, and serve as an article 
of food, resembling chestnuts in taste. 

In order that the reader may form an 
idea of the vast extent of the cork for- 
ests of southern Europe, and general 
magnitude of the cork industry, we 
propose doing this to some extent by 
illustrating the present state of the 
cork industry in Spain and Portugal. 
In the first place, we may add that the 
cork forests of Spain cover an area 
of six hundred and twenty thousand 
square acres, producing the finest cork 
in the world. These forests exist in 
groups, and cover wide belts of terri- 
tory, those in the region of Catalonia 
and part of Barcelona being considered 
the first in importance. The second 
area in extent has within its confines 
several groups in the south, which con- 
verge into a gigantic belt of territory, 
occupying the entire district lying to 


Annually, be- | 


| the south of the Guadiana, and part of 
| Estremadura, between the Tagus and 
| In the latter re- 
‘gion the forests are extremely dense ; 
but the quality of cork harvested is in- 
|ferior to that produced in the districts 
‘of Catalonia, where the cork is of a 
| firmer and more compact texture. Al- 
| though the cork forests of Estremadura 
‘and Andalusia yield cork of a much 
| quicker growth, and possessing some 
| excellent qualities, its consistency is 
less rigid, and on this account it does 
not enjoy the high reputation in the 
open market which the cork of Cata- 
lonia does. 

In grouping the chief cork forests 
in the province of Gerona, we include 
a great area of territory, stretching 
northward towards the Pyrenees to the 
alley of the Muge and Ter, and south- 
| ward to the boundary of the province. 
|The whole of this area consists of an- 
‘cient schist formation. In those parts 
'of the Spanish cork forests where the 
trees approach the seaboard, the cork 
suffers from a fungous growth which 
renders it useless for the production of 
‘corks. It is exported to this and other 
/countries, and often used for rustic- 
| work, such as the adornment of fern- 
eries and other horticultural adjuncts. 

The cork or bottle-stopper trade is 
| still the chief cork-consuming factor ; 
| but this branch of the industry is not 
‘free from encroachments of rivalry, 
|which so often check a monopoly of 
jthis kind. In this trade several new 
|inventions are introduced to the public 
|with the object of facilitating the 
itrouble sometimes experienced — in 
| drawing the cork bottle-stopper. Some 
of these new stoppers certainly possess 
this advantage over the cork-stopper. 
The specific qualities, however, of the 
'cork-stopper are too unique in them- 
selves ever to admit of their being to- 
tally annihilated. Imperviousness to 
‘air and water is a rare quality which 
|cork possesses over any other known 
/material ; besides, they convey no dis- 
jagreeable taste or flavor to the liquid 
they retain. These, coupled with such 
other qualities as compressibility and 
‘elasticity, are virtues which it would be 


| the Guadiana rivers. 

























































difficult to find in any substance out- 
side the range of cork. 

The application of cork as a bottle- 
stopper for liquid vessels is said to be 
of great antiquity ; the earliest record 
extant of its use in Europe is that 
mentioned by Horace, who asserts that 
the Romans had cork as stoppers for 
their wine amphore. Certain of the 
uses of cork were known to the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians; but whether 
they used cork for stopping the mouths 
of their liquid vessels history does not 
say. It was not, however, until the 
year 1760 that the Spaniards first com- 
menced to work their cork woods with 
some degree of regularity for the mak- 
ing of *‘ corks.” 

Although, perhaps, corks were more 
or less in use from the time glass 
bottles were first invented, which 
Beckmann asserts to have been in the 
fifteenth century, yet it was not until 
two and a half centuries later that the 
Spaniards began to prepare cork for 
bottle-stoppers, which they did in a for- 
est situated at the north-east of the 
Tigueras, on the Muge. The cork in- 
dustry has since gradually risen to be 
one of the first magnitude, its chief 
centre in Spain being in Catalonia, 
where, at the present, a population of 
8,228 persons are employed, who in the 
course of each year turn out about 
one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
hundredweight of cork grown in the 
province ; one hundred and forty-four 
thousand hundredweight of cork grown 
in other provinces of Spain; besides 
forty-seven thousand hundredweight of 
cork exported from Algeria. The rev- 
enue from the cork industry of Spain 
amounts to £1,073,880 per annum. 

Considering the number of newly 
invented stoppers now in use, it would 
be reasonable to anticipate a pro ruta 
decrease in the consumption of cork. 
On comparing the past with the latest 
trade returns of Spain and Portugal, no 
perceptible change appears to have 
taken place in this respect. Probably 
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we can account for it in this way, by | 


taking into consideration the increasing 
progress in some branches of science, 
and the large draughts made upon cork 
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to supply the demand from this source, 
which may more than counterbalance 
any falling off in the supply to the 
principal branch of the cork industry. 

The methods in vogue in barking and 
harvesting the cork in Spain and Por- 
tugal are pretty much the same. The 
barking operation is effected when the 
tree has acquired sufficient strength to 
withstand the rough handling it re- 
ceives during this operation, which 
takes place when it has attained the 
fifteenth year of its growth. After the 
first stripping, the tree is left in this 
juvenescent state to regenerate, subse- 
quent strippings being effected at in- 
tervals of not less than three years ; 
and under this process the tree will 
continue to thrive and bear for up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty years. If 
the bark is not removed artificially, it 
will on maturity split and dismantle 
itself; this is caused by the fresh 
growth of bark forming underneath. 

The cork of the first barking is 
termed Corcho bornio — bornizo, or vir- 
gin cork ; the cork of the second strip- 
ping is called Pelas, or secondary cork. 
The work of removing the bark from 
the tree is performed in summer by 
men, who are paid at the rate of two 
shillings and sixpence a day. The in- 
struments used for the work are an 
axe, a lever, and a hand-saw for the 
cutting of transversal incisions. 

The first process through which the 
bark passes after stripping is that of 
boiling. This is sometimes done in 
ithe woods, but more frequently in the 
cork factory, in large, specially con- 
structed caldrons, in which the bark is 
left to boil for upwards of an hour. 
This seething process increases the 
thickness and elasticity of the cork ; 
and at the same time the tannin and 
other feculent substances generally ex- 
isting in the bark are desiccated. 

The various uses of cork in this 
country are pretty generally known, 
and do not require recapitulating ; but 
some of its applications where it is in- 
digenous are not perhaps so univer- 
sally known; it may therefore be 
interesting to mention some of them. 
In Spain, beehives, kitchen pails, and 
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other culinary utensils, are made of 
cork, including pillows. In Italy, 
images and crosses are carved out of 
it, and footpaths are paved with it. In 
Turkey, it forms cabins for the cork- 
cutters, and coffins for the dead. In 
Morocco, it appears in the form of 
drinking - vessels, plates, tubs, and 
water conduits. In Algeria, shoes, 
armor, and boats, and various articles 
of furniture, consume their share. 
Cups made of cork have been recom- 
mended for the use of hectic persons. 
One familiar article in which a great 
deal of cork is used in our own country 
is the cork jacket, an adjunct to the 
outfit of the mariner which cannot be 
dispensed with. This life-protecting 
apparatus, although no doubt a vast 
improvement on the original, cannot be 
classed among modern inventions ; for 
Plutarch, in his life of Camellus, men- 
tions that the messenger sent by that 
general to his fellow-citizens when be- 
sieged in the Capitol, used a cork 
jacket in swimming across the Tiber, 
the Gauls being in possession of the 
bridge. The Portuguese use cork for 
structural purposes, such as_ roofing 
houses and lining wells, as well as in 
articles of domestic use. 

With regard to the cork forests of 
Portugal, our data are unfortunately 
too meagre to enable us to estimate 
what exact proportion of the thirty- 
four thousand square miles of country 
occupied by Portugal is devoted to the 
cultivation of cork. The reason as- 
signed for the non-existence of this 
statistical detail by the government is, 
that the cork forests of the country are 
in the hands of private individuals, the 
State forests being very few in Portu- 
gal. In the absence of a government 
statistical report as to the area cov- 
ered by cork forests, the only idea 
which can be formed of the magnitude 
of the Portuguese cork industry is that 
obtained from the trade returns of that 
country. 

The total quantity of cork exported 
in the year 1890 is stated to be 453,650 
hundredweight of -cork in the rough, 
and 42,427 hundredweight of cork man- 
ufactured into articles of commerce. 
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The geographical formation of Portugal 
is extremely favorable for the rearing 
of cork-trees ; indeed, every evidence 
of this characteristic is well marked by 
the densely thick groups of cork-trees 
to be seen in certain regions, especially 
in the valley of the Tagus and the 
Sierra de Portalegre, which are the 
chief cork-bearing centres of the coun- 
try. The cork-tree virtually abounds 
in every part of Portugal, with the ex- 
ception of a section of territory at the 
extreme south and extreme north, 
where a calcareous strip of country 
exists, separating the cork-trees of the 
yalley of the Tagus from those of the 
valley of the Douro. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THE NEWE§T ABOU'T EARTH-WORMS, 

PERHAPS the very last attribute that 
would seem likely to characterize our 
humble friend the earth-worm is the 
capacity for making a noise ; we are 
told that the worm, when unduly pro- 
voked, will turn, but it does this in a 
quiet way, as arule. It is, however, 
an undoubted fact that in the island of 
Java there exists a worm which amuses 
itself in the night by producing “a 
sharp, interrupted sound.’? Darwin, 
as everybody knows, raised our views 
of the intelligence of the earth-worm 
to a very considerable height ; but even 
he did not suspect the creature of this 
claim to a higher place in the animal 
world. For some time this extraordi- 
nary deviation from worms in general 
was literally ‘‘ vox et preeterea nihil ; ”’ 
but ultimately it was found and chris- 
tened in the vernacular of its country 
tjatring son darie, a name which ap- 
pears to indicate its power of speech. 
The more technical but not less apt 
name of Megascolex musicus was subse- 
quently given toit. Whether by this 
means 2 worm can advise its friends of 
the approach of the local equivalent 
for the mole, which in this country is 
its chief foe, remains uncertain ; but in 
any case one might suppose that there 
was some good reason for this curious 
deviation from the normal. Perhaps 











the uncanny effect produced by sound 
issuing from so silent a creature may 
paralyze the energies of some intending 
foe. Mr. Darwin first brought the 
earth-worm into fashion; since he 
wrote about it, it has steadily gone up 
in position, and may now be fairly re- 
garded as belonging to the inverte- 
brate aristocracy. It wants, it is true, 
one feature of aristocracy, — the earth- 
worm is not blue-blooded like the king- 
crab and some other ancient forms of 
life ; it has, indeed, red blood colored 
by a pigment identical with that which 
tints the blood of man — a further claim 
upon our sympathies. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt at all about its very an- 
cient lineage. It has in all probability 
been a native of the soil ever since 
there has been any soil to be a native 
of. 

Instead of retiring at the approach of 
man, as most savage animals do—if 
such an epithet can be applied to so 
mild a creature —it has been in many 
places positively increased in numbers 
by the appearance of man, in spite of 
trout-fishers. By various means it is 
able to triumph over various defects in 
its equipment for the battle of life ; the 
struggle for existence must be a phrase 
absolutely without meaning for the 
earth-worm. In its case a familiar 
sentence must be reversed to express 
the truth, for it has no eyes and yet can 
see (in a sense); and indeed, gener- 
ally speaking, though without organs 
of special sense, it possesses all the 
special senses: it can hear ; its palate 
is delicate ; it is aware, as already men- 
tioned, of light and darkness. What 
more can be said? It can even cir- 
cumvent, sometimes by astuteness and 
other times by peculiarities of struc- 
ture, the early bird. In the forests of 
South America, and in some other 
parts of the world, there is a small spe- 
cies provided with a clear spot towards 
the tail; at this point the tissues of 
the body are in a somewhat immature 
condition, and seem to be softer and 
more breakable than elsewhere. Now, 


if a bird grasps the worm anywhere 
behind this spot —and there is at least 
one chance in three that this happens 
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—the worm would leave its tail in the 
possession of the bird and go on its 
way rejoicing ; but, unlike the fox in 
the fable, it would be able to grow a 
new tail to offer to a second bird. In 
this respect the worm offers a curious 
analogy to certain snails. Some of 
these have a weak spot in the extended 
foot ; when pecked at, the latter half of 
the tail, which, as in the case of the 
worm, contains no vital organs of im- 
portance, is sacrificed to save the ani- 
mal from heing swallowed entire. 

Though no other earth-worm, so far 
as is known, possesses a special pro- 
vision for parting with a section of 
itself with impunity, a considerable 
loss of length can be suffered with the 
utmost indifference. There are even 
species — not indeed true earth-worms, 
but close allies —which voluntarily, 
when they find themselves getting too 
large, break up into shorter and, it 
must be presumed, more convenient 
lengths. The agitation caused by a 
slight handling of the creature is 
enough to produce this result. When 
this happens, and one or two pieces are 
devoured, it is difficult to say whether 
the animal has been killed or not; the 
individual becomes a little confused 
under these circumstances. Each frag- 
ment, be it observed, can grow into a 
complete worm ; so that the lumbricu- 
lus, as this particular worm is called, is 
literally a committee of one with power 
to add to its number. It is superior to 
the hydra ; for it can grow not only a 
new head as fast as the old one is 
lopped off, but a new body or a new 
anything. Hercules would have found 
his match here. ‘ Thus it is,” re- 
marked some one impolitely of the 
worm, “that the most contemptible 
lives are with the greatest difficulty de- 
stroyed.’’? These latter facts, however, 
date from the time of Bonnet, Miller, 
and the other fathers of experimental 
zoology, and hardly, therefore, come 
under the head of the ‘‘ newest about 
worms.” 

The fact about earth-worms which is 
perhaps of the chief interest to natu- 
ralists is their astonishing diversity of 
structure under a great uniformity of 
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shape. In this they contrast with many 
other animals. The converse is more 
generally true. Earth-worms, however, 
lead a monotonously similar life in all 
parts of the world, and there is there- 
fore no scope for any varied moulding 
of outward form. And _ besides, the 
shape which they have already got is 
that which is best suited to a burrowing 
creature ; no change would be desir- 
able. Hence all the energy of varia- 
bility, which might have been expended 
in producing infinite diversity of exter- 
nal form, has been transferred to the 
internal organs. It has been recently 
proved that every part of the world has 
its characteristic worms, which are as 
different from each other as the limits 
of worm organization permit. It will 
probably astonish some of those who 
read these lines to learn that there are 
over two hundred different kinds of 
sarth-worms. Some of them are of the 
most brilliant colors. In South Africa 
is a monster of its kind —six feet in 
length —of a bright grass-green color 
with orange underparts ; this particular 
worm has an intelligence not usually 
associated with giants. Two worms 
were observed crawling at a great 
rate, evidently with an appointment to 
keep ; they crawled rapidly and in the 
straightest of lines tillthey met. What 
sense could have guided them ? It was 
mentioned just now that earth-worms 
had all the senses of man ; but we must 
credit them with some additional senses 
not possessed by ourselves. 

Another curious point is the extreme 
power of colonization possessed by the 
European species —remarkably paral- 
leled by the human races of the same 
part of the world ; whenever a Euro- 
pean form is introduced into a tropical 
country, it drives the native worm in- 
habitants before it into the fastnesses 
of the interior. The converse does not 
occur; when a foreign species gets 
into this country it does not flourish. 
This is a further proof of the modern 
characters, and therefore the great 
vigor, of the animals of the northern 
latitudes, as compared with those of 
the tropics — the older and more worn- 
out regions of the globe. 
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Another and almost more singular 
parallel between the human and ver- 
mian inhabitants of the colder and 
hotter regions respectively is the pig- 
mentation of the body ; not only is the 
Ethiopian burnt by the sun, but the 
2arth-worms of tropical countries are 
frequently deeper in color than those 
of more temperate latitudes. 

There is thus more similarity be- 
tween worms and men than might 
appear, in spite of various well-known 
remarks and comparisons. 

FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 

EGYPT FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 

THE Archeological Survey of Egypt 
undertaken by the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund is proceeding under favor- 
able auspices, and the results of each 
year’s discoveries seem of increasing 
interest. Last year, several artists 
were sent out to make fac-simile draw- 
ings of the wall-paintings in tombs be- 
longing to the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties —that is, of a period about 
two to three thousand years B.C., or 
approximately five thousand years ago. 
These drawings, supplemented by por- 
tions of the original wall of a tomb 
which had been shattered by an earth- 
quake, rendering the removal possible 
without any destruction on the part of 
the explorers, have recently been ex- 
hibited at the residence of the Marquis 
of Bute, and present many special 
points of interest. The freshness and 
beauty of the pigments employed in 
these very ancient frescoes are most 
remarkable. We are accustomed to 
look with wonder at the works of what 
we call the ‘old masters,” and to think 
the coloring of Oreagna, Cimabue, and 
Giotto marvellous after the lapse of five 
or six centuries ; but here we get col- 
ors which have stood the test of ten 
times that period, and yet retain their 
freshness and beauty almost unim- 
paired, so that you may trace the deli- 
cate gradations in the plumage of a 
bird, and thus classify numerous varie- 
ties of ducks, evidently domesticated 
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and carefully bred; and even in the 
hieroglyphics the birds are so carefully 
portrayed that the species designed is 
easily recognizable. Three species of 
domesticated dogs appear with charac- 
teristics resembling those of to-day. 
There is a great lean-bodied, long- 
legged creature which might be the 
ancestor of our greyhound; but the 
legs are much thicker, and it is alto- 
gether more clumsy and less graceful. 
Then there is a dog possessing the 
characteristics of the “boarhound, but 
with a mottled coat somewhat resem- 
bling that of a tortoise-shell cat. This 
coloring is also observable in the third 
species of dog, which has a strong 
affinity with the modern spitz or dachs- 
hund, having a long body and short, 
bandy legs; but the latter character- 
istic is not so decidedly marked as at 
the present day. This little dog would 
seem to have been a favorite with the 
Egyptians at that remote period, for 
two of the kind are depicted, a male 
and female, one accompanying a lady 
in a close palanquin. It may here be 
remarked that a dog very closely re- 
sembling the one here portrayed is 
still found in South Africa, where it is 
bred and highly esteemed by the Hot- 
tentots, who even make the women 
nurse the puppies with their own chil- 
dren. This dog, known as a * brach- 
hond,”’ is long-bodied and short-legged, 
but not so bandy-legged as the dachs- 
hund; the coloring also is more like 
that of the ancient Egyptian dog, being 
mottled, and often spotted with red 
like a cow. 

There is also a cat, large and gaunt 
and fierce, certainly not our domestic 
tabby, but something approaching to 
the wild-cat. Whether this was the 
variety dedicated to Pasht, and of 
which so many mummies are found, 
can hardly be determined by the paint- 
ing ; but probably it was intended to 
represent that sacred animal. 


The types of mankind shown on | 
these very early paintings are of pecul-| 


iar interest. There is the swarthy 
Egyptian ploughman, holding the prim- 
itive wooden plough, not, however, of 
the earliest type, which was only a 
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crooked pointed stick driven by hand, 
whereas this is drawn by an ox, and 
has a cross-handle, painted red. Then 
there are the bearers of the palanquin, 
two of whom appear to be shaven, as 
was the manner of the Egyptians ; 
whilst a third wears a full crop of hair 
or a wig, probably to denote superior 
rank. In another painting, rank is 
shown by the leopard-skin robe, worn 
apparently by an overseer, who is 
directing two workmen ; and it may be 
remarked that even to the present day 
the leopard skin denotes the priestly 
caste, medicine-man, or chieftainship, 
in all parts of Africa. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the: 
human figures depicted is a group, or: 
rather procession, of red-haired, light- 
skinned, blue-eyed people, supposed to: 
be Lybians, the men bearing in their 
hands crooked clubs resembling boome- 
rangs, and having other weapons,,. 
notably a huge knife, thrust through 
their shaggy red hair; whilst the 
women carry their children in baskets 
on their backs ; and two are depicted 
bearing monkeys instead of children. 
Conventionally, the Egyptian women 
are always represented as much lighter 
in color than the men, and two groups 
in these paintings are especially re- 
markable. In one, two women are 
represented standing facing each other, 
one foot raised, touching that of the 
adversary, one hand being also placed 
on that of the other, whilst a round 
object, supposed to be a bladder, is 
attached by a long string to the hair of 
sach at the back, hanging down to the 
shoulders. This is evidently a game, 
in which the performers whirl round 
and strike each other with the ball or 
bladder attached to the hair ; and it is 
easy to see that if the ball were not 
very light, the game might be an ex- 
ceedingly rough one. In the other 
group, two women tossing balls are 
seated on the backs of two other 
women, the supposition being that 
when they fail to catch, they in turn 
become horses for the others. These 
two games of ball strike one as new, 
and especially noteworthy from the 
performers being women. The great 
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peculiarity in all these human figures |and have diligently chipped away the 
is the extraordinary length of the fin- | figures from all the fragments which 
gers and toes. In those days, it was; have fallen into their hands, either out 
evidently a mark of beauty to have!of pure love of destruction, or more 
a long foot and hand, and the artists probably in order to sell the painted 
must have complimented their subjects hieroglyphs thus detached as amulets. 
by exaggeration in these points. | This shows the necessity for complet- 

Here, too, we may see the mode of|ing the Survey as soon as possible, in 
making fire in the twenty-fifth century | order to preserve these precious relics 
B.c., for we see a man represented | of hoar antiquity from the hands of the 
using a fire-drill such as is still in use| modern spoiler, for the value of these 
among some uncivilized races, which! paintings and hieroglyphs in illustrat- 
consists of a thong or bowstring|ing the history of the world cannot be 
twisted round a pointed stick, inserted | over-estimated. In them we see life 
in a very dry board, the thong being | as it existed in the most civilized coun- 
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pulled rapidly backwards and forwards 
until fire is produced by friction. This 
is of course an advance upon the earlier 
practice of rubbing two sticks together, 
which is the custom among very prim- 
itive savages, and upon the drill twirled 
in the hand, which is also still in use. 
The figures and hieroglyphs of these 
tombs, which are situated in the rocky 
ground on the east bank of the Nile, in 
the provinces of Minieh and Assiut, in 
Upper Egypt, differ from the general- 
ity of Egyptian hieroglyphs, which are 
usually incised in the granite, whereas, 
in these the figures having been first 
traced on the stone, the interspaces 
were then chipped away, leaving the 
design in relief, these raised figures 
being afterwards very carefully and 
beautifully painted. The Arabs have 
taken advantage of this raised-work, 


try of the world three thousand years 
and more before the birth of Christ ; 
the manners and customs, dress, and 
even the amusements of this remote 
time are here revealed to us. We can 
trace their commerce with distant 
lands, their modes of navigation and 
agriculture, their method of trapping 
birds, as well as the game they hunted 
and the water-fowl they domesticated, 
all so faithfully delineated as to be un- 
impeachable witnesses of the truth of 
ancient historical records ; whilst the 
inscriptions enlighten us as to the 
names and exploits of their rulers, 
probably with some exaggerations and 
embellishments, yet on the whole trust- 
worthy as to matters of fact, and inci- 
dentally throwing light upon much that 
is obscure in the writings of ancient 





historians, both biblical and secular. 





THE STORY OF ZERO.— The word “‘zero”’ 
is from the Spanish, and means empty, 
hence nothing. It was first used for a 
thermometer in 1795 by a Prussian mer- 
chant named Fahrenheit. From a boy he 
was a close observer of nature, and when 
only nineteen years old, in the remarkably 
cold winter of 1709, he experimented by 
putting snow and salt together, and noticed 
. that it produced a degree of cold equal to 
the coldest day of the year. And that day 
being the coldest that the oldest inhabitant 
could remember, Fahrenheit was the more 
struck with the coincidence of his little 


scientific discovery, and hastily concluded 
that he had found the lowest degree of tem- 
perature known in the world, either natural 
or artificial. He called the degree zero, 
and constructed a thermometer, or rude 
weather-glass, with a scale graduating up 
from zero to boiling point, which he num- 
bered 212, and the freezing point 32, be- 
cause, as he thought, mercury contracted 
the thirty-second of its volume on being 
cooled down from the temperature of freez- 
ing water to zero, and expanded the one- 





hundred-and-eightieth on being heated from 
the freezing to the boiling point. 





